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NO OBJECTION TO NEGOTIATIONS 
By WILLY BRANDT, Governing Mayor of Berlin, West Germany 


Delivered at the Research Institute of America’s luncheon im his honor, New York City, February 11, 1959 


RS. BRANDT AND | are deeply grateful for the wel- 
come we have received in the United States and 
especially here in New York. 

My discussions with responsible people in Washington and 
with the leaders of both parties have followed a very satisfac- 
tory and encouraging course. As you may know, I saw Presi- 
dent Eisenhower early this morning. We had a most friendly 
talk and the President was kind enough to have me brought 
back by his own plane, Columbine. 

The President said he was glad to have my report on the 
situation in Berlin. He seemed pleased to hear that my fellow 
itizens are not in the least frightened by renewed Communist 
threats against their city and that they are absolutely certain 
that the Western Allies will stand by them. 

The President gave me the firm assurance that the United 
States shall defend the people of Free Berlin against any effort 
to destroy their freedom. 

He added that no Communist threat whatsoever shall deter 
the United States from the discharge of its responsibility 

he people of Berlin and that the United States shall not 
be pushed out of Free Berlin. 

Just another remark in that connection, President Eisen- 
hower reminded me of the old truth, that “the coward has to 
die a thousand times, the brave man only once. 

Public interest and sympathy here over the fate of 
Berlin surpass all expectations and encourage us in the belief 
in our just cause. A few days ago your trade union leaders 
ssured me that they stand firmly behind us. And at this 

incheon today, I see the evidence of the close ties that many 
men and women of the business world feel for Berlin. As an 

itsider, | have the feeling that there is hardly any other 
problem on which the Americans in these days are so united 
is the Berlin question 

Chis is what gives me the assurance that I can return to my 
beleaguered city over a bridge of confidence. You can be cer- 


tain that the pillar on the Berlin side of the bridge is as 
solidly anchored as the other end is on American soil. You can 
rely on us, just as we know we can put our trust in you. 

What is this crisis over Berlin?—this crisis which has been 
talked about so much since last November—and whose climax 
still lies ahead of us? 

First, let me say that it is simply not true when Soviet 
propoganda asserts that the Berliners represent a danger to 
peace. 

Of course, it is true that the Berlin situation cannot be 
called “normal.” The reason for that can be found in the 
division of Germany. The additional division of Berlm is a 
consequence, not a cause, of this unnatural situation. 

The danger to peace does not emanate from those who have 
successfully attempted to rebuild West Berlin in the face of 
every kind of difficulry—transforming it from a wilderness of 
rubble into a flourishing economic and intellectual center. The 
danger to peace can be credited to the account of those who 
have flung at the world the evil phrase of “The Second 
Serajewo,” and who have caused the Berlin crisis in order to 
use it now hypocritically as an argument that their demands 
be met. 

The immediate plans of the Soviet have been frustrated by 
my fellow citizens, the Berliners. These plans consisted of 
softening up the inner front and in seriously shaking our 
economy through the combined application of threats and 
enticements. The people of Berlin gave their answer on De- 
cember 7th last: 93 per cent of the electorate voted and the 
communists received no more than 1.9 per cent of the votes. 
There was and there is no panic, no economic upheaval. With 
confidence we are continuing to pursue our affairs and to plan 
hopefully beyond a certain day at the end of May. 

In addition to the help we have received from the Federal 
Government in Bonn, it was of great importance to us during 
this time to have had informal talks with many West German 
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WILLY BRANDT 


industrial leaders and to have received their promise of more 
contracts and the fullest possible employment in West Berlin. 
Also, several American firms, to our great appreciation, have 
backed up their confidence in Berlin’s future through invest- 
merits, partnerships and construction plans. It would give us 
valuable support if we could, at this time, receive still more 
American orders for Berlin firms. 

Even though the first round in Berlin has ended to our 
advantage—the advantage of freedom—I was—I must admit— 
seriously worried at the end of November and the beginning 
of December, that the Soviets might think the West would 
allow itself to be squeezed out of Berlin without serious risk 
to them. This misunderstanding, I think, has been clarified, 
and the Soviet government should know that it will bring on 
the most serious consequences if it pushes things to the limit. 

This clarification was necessary. It was also necessary for 
the West to decline to negotiate on the basis of a Soviet 
ultimatum. We have nothing against Berlin being discussed 
in connection with more comprehensive questions, such as 
being a part of the overall German problem which is intimately 
linked with the question of European security. 

We Berliners are not against negotiations provided we ap- 
proach them without illusions and as long as we do not— 
due to the often quoted and occasionally misinterpreted “flexi- 
bility’—forget the need for sticking to principles, for main- 
taining Western unity and patience. 

There is some confusion connected with the Berlin ques- 
tion. Here and there Soviet terminology has been used without 
checking the words for their contents. There is, for instance, 
the disturbing slogan of a “demilitarized” West Berlin. By 
now it is generally known what this means: Russian troops are 
to retreat to the city limits, Western troops are to retreat at 
least to West Germany. And Berlin, empty of foreign troops, 
would then be surrounded only by Russian divisions. This is 
not demilitarization. This is elimination of a Western position, 
the position of freedom, justice and human dignity. My 
opinion is: If there is talk of the withdrawal of troops and 
of thinned-out zones, this kind of development cannot start 
with Berlin but must rather end with it. 

And now the other slogan: The “Free City.” We ought not 
to forget the experiment with another “free city,’ namely 
Danzig, which hardly helped to contribute to world peace. 
Conditions in Danzig were idyllic compared to what is in- 
tended for West Berlin. What good is in all such talk if the 
people of West Berlin will not even be free to decide which 
currency and which legal system they want to have? This 
freedom, as well as self-determination in general, will be with- 
held from them so that West Berlin can be roasted on the 
open fire, and then devoured. To this, we have said and we can 
only say a distinct “No!” 

During his visit to America, Mr. Mikoyan declared that 
East Berlin was the capital of East Germany, but that West 
Berlin did not even belong to the Federal Republic. This 
statement is an outrageous one, because Mr. Mikoyan knows, 
of course, that Berlin is the capital of Germany and that West 
Berlin—in accordance with the will of the German people 
and the wording of the German constitution—belongs to the 
Federal Republic. Only in consideration of the Four-Power 
agreements have the Western powers and the Federal Govern- 
ments not forced the issue. In this respect, I have always be- 
lieved that an excessive caution has prevailed. Today it be- 
comes evident that it was wrong not to integrate Berlin more 
solidly into the West German State without in any way dimin- 
ishing the responsibility of the controlling powers with regard 
to Berlin as a whole. Indeed, I suggest that we examine very 
carefully the consequences of this failure. 

I am not frightened, ladies and gentlemen, by the reproach 
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made by the Soviet propaganda that we tried to maintain an 
occupation regime. For I know how wrong a reproach this is. 
The United States and the two other Western powers are in 
Berlin not as occupying powers acting against the inhabitants, 
but as protective powers, and they are our friends. We are in 
the same boat, at least since the blockade, ten years ago. If it 
should be possible to get additional assurances, for example 
through the United Nations, it would only be welcomed by us. 
But we do not wish a sham solution, not a camouflaged sham 
solution either, where the result would be that the Stars and 
Stripes are lowered in Berlin while the Soviet star dominates 
the field around our city. 

No reasonable, no durable solution of the more compre- 
hensive questions can be obtained if the solution would have to 
rely on a political and moral capitulation, on a defiance of the 
law, on a unilateral change in the balance of power in the 
Berlin question. The consequences would be disastrous not 
only for my Berlin compatriots but also for all of Germany, 
for Europe and for the future of the world. 

This does not signify, however, that we would go down on 
our knees in the case of an interruption of the supply-convoys. 
Quite the opposite—we would still continue to work, relying 
on the stockpile sufficient for many months which we have 
now at our disposal. But even if we would not have these re- 
serves, we would not tolerate being crushed without resistance. 
We would resist with all the means in our power. The Soviets 
may have thought that Berlin is a soft spot. They are mistaken. 
On the other hand we know that the part of Germany over 
which they rule is anything but a consolidated regime, and 
the daily influx of refugees to our city proves how true this 
statement is. 

It seems to me essential now above all, to emphasize to 
the Soviets that access to Berlin is not an isolated problem, 
but only part of the problem of the right to Berlin and 
in Berlin. In other words: Subjection of the Western powers 
to the control and the inspection of the East German 
Communists cannot come into consideration because it would 
not be justified: and each attack upon Berlin’s interzonal 
traffic can only be termed a serious risk which should 
be made clear to the Soviets. The clearer this is made, the 
better it will help to secure the peace. 

As far as Berlin’s access routes are concerned, official dis- 
cussions over what should be done, in case this or that should 
happen, are in my opinion harmful if they go on in public. 
For the Soviet side, general declarations are sufficient. Amongst 
us, clear guidelines for the individual foreseeable possibilities 
are needed. From Berlin’s point of view, I can only declare 
with all emphasis that we need our free land-connection with 
the outside world. 

When it comes to negotiating, one can make sensible pro- 
posals for Berlin. There are, for example, the Paris Four-Power 
agreements by the Council of Foreign Ministers in June, 1949, 
after the blockade. These agreements talked about improving 
traffic conditions. One should investigate what has been 
done about them and what could be done further. 

One could also authorize the administrations of both parts 
of Berlin or both parts of Germany to present proposals 
on how a series of technical as well as practical questions 
could be answered in the interest of the people. This would 
be closer to reality than most of the talk of a “confederation 
of both Germanys.” This talk often disregards the fact 
that the important political and security questions cannot 
be decided on an inter-German but on a higher international 
level only. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let me close by repeating my sincere 
thanks. I can tell you that people in Berlin particularly have 
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not forgotten the disaster the Hitler regime brought upon the 
world. That is exactly why we do not want another dictator- 
ship. We certainly do not want war, but we want freedom and 
we are fighting for self-determination as a basis for living 
together in peace 


know now more than ever that our American friends are 
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standing behind us. We should not and we will not be 
separated, but together we must find a road towards a future 
in which—aside from the opening up of outer space—I hope 
we can realize something of the dream of a world in which 
there is freedom from fear. 

Thank you very much. 


The Challenge 
To The Western Policy For Germany 


THE THREAT TO BERLIN 


By MRS. ELEANOR LANSING DULLES, Special Assistant to the Director, Office of German Affairs, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


Delivered at the Third Annual Institute on United States Foreign Policy, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
February 21, 1959 


HE THREAT from the Kremlin to Berlin is not new. 

As long ago as September 20, 1955 the Soviets in an 

exchange of letters with East German authorities de- 
clared that they would renounce their responsibilities as 
occupiers of the East Zone and East Berlin. Even before 
1955, planning in the west to protect Berlin from the pres- 
sures which might result from various types of Communist 
action had been given close attention. Specific planning com- 
mittees had met frequently since 1950. 

Attempts have been made to anticipate many separate 
lines of action and a multitude of combinations. This plan- 
ning was both unilateral and quadripartite. It has been based 
on many formal and informal conferences. 

There was no urgent need to adopt any considerable part 
of these plans because Berlin had been subject to only minor 
harassment since the end of the blockade. West Berlin became 


not only a tolerable place to live but a tourist attraction with 
fine new construction with international conferences and 
exhibits. The East Sector remains drab, dull, unattractive. 


Keenly aware and deeply disturbed by the contrast, the 


presentatives of the GDR went to Moscow and complained. 


re} 


They talked of their difficulties. They took to the Kremlin 
unti-Sovier materials allegedly disseminated by agents which 
they said would not be available in the East Zone if West 


Berlin were no longer as they called it “a spy center.” They 
did not have to remind the Kremlin that the refugee stream 
continued, Thousands of intellectuals and the most promising 
the young streamed across the border each month. 

Largely, although not exclusively because of this situation, 
intolerable for Communism, the Kremlin decided in Sep- 
tember or October to act with the double purpose of support- 


ing the East German regime and probing the West for 


WCaARNCSS 

On November 10 of this year Khrushchev delivered a 
speech and on November 27 it was followed by four notes 
with slight differences addressed to the Governments of the 
United States, France, United Kingdom aid the Federal 
Republic. They challenged the entire Western position on 
Berlin and the German question. Covering up the fourteen 
years history of renounced agreements and broken obligations, 
they tried to camouflage their actions by using the words 
“Free City” and proposing a form of United Nations status. 

In this period of fourteen years, the Germans in West 


Germany, in West Berlin, and to the extent possible in East 
Germany have showed their acceptance of and adherence to 
the principles laid down by the Western Allies. What are 


these principles which have been the basis of the new 
Germany and how were they developed? They were forged 
in the stress and strain of war and postwar struggles. They 
represent the throwing aside of the desire for revenge or 
retribution. They are built on the experience of the past 
century and represent the emergence of statesmanship into 
the twentieth century of international relations. 

This new policy was not easy to achieve. It is natural that 
the tragic wars into which Germany plunged Europe in the 
past decades should have led the victors of 1945 to consider 
another attempt to repress a possible resurgent German 
empire. More careful consideration of the failures in the 
twenties and thirties led, however, to another course. 


THE NEW EUROPE 

Moreover, the Europe of 1945 has little resemblance to 
the Europe of 1920. In the Europe of 1945 plans were far 
along for a score of agencies which could provide channels 
for national endeavors and a network of agreements and 
arrangements. The mention of two of these, the United 
Nations, the International Fund and Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, serves to illustrate the new tendency. 

Already the Federal Republic and Berlin have declared 
themselves in favor of this new Europe. The Federal Republic 
has voluntarily become integrated in the finance, security 
and cultural systems of the free world and every step along 
the way has been overwhelmingly endorsed by its citizens. 
The new cooperation of its people and government in all 
the major efforts to bring peace and prosperity to an anxious 
and searching world is so widely accepted and so firmly 
founded that it is one of the most important facts with which 
we have to deal in the present day world. 

The institutions of the new Europe with the Organization 
of European Economic Cooperation, the Coal Steel Com- 
munity, the Common Market and above all NATO have 
made possible the conditions so important to the future of 
Europe and the world. Without them the whole fabric of 
security is undermined. They constitute the best insurance 
for peace that can be found. They provide means for future 
international adjustment. They have been built on the lessons 
of three wars and they result from the wisdom and experience 
of those who have rejected the false solutions following past 
defeats and victories. 

The experience of 1920 to 1940, the other failures to solve 
the postwar problem, appear to have been thrown overboard 
by the Kremlin. They continued for more than a dozen years 
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to exact tribute from a poverty stricken and vanquished area 
of Germany. They have created in their zone of occupation 
a new dictatorship. They have cut off a virile and creative 
population from its traditional contacts with the outside 
world. Now in the name of “normalization of Berlin” they 
are maneuvering to gain more complete domination over 
Germany, East and West. The type of “Freedom” and neu- 
trality which they advocate would mean a nation isolated 
and dangerous—almost completely severed from West Europe. 
The only other solution they appear to offer is a sharp and 
almost complete separatism of the two parts of Germany. 
Their attempt is to move Communist Asia to the Rhine. By 
their own statement they would create in the center of Europe 
for the foreseeable future a conflict among Germans and this 
clash between Communist and Free institutions would shake 
the basic structure of postwar political and economic recon- 
struction. 

It is important at this stage of affairs in the face of these 
grave dangers sharpened by the recent Soviet Notes to examine 
the principles underlying this government’s policy toward 
Germany. 

THE EVOLUTION OF A POLICY 

The outlines of United States policy evolved gradually 
between 1942 and 1947. There was considerable uncertainty 
on several points. It is mot necessary now to examine the 
reasons and forces behind the attempts by some few to impose 
a “Carthaginian peace.” It is enough, perhaps, to say that the 
advocates of such measures as the holding down of the 
standard of living and restriction of production became fewer 
as the realities of the situation began to emerge. The dangers 
inherent in a prostrate Europe, including Germany, were 
widely recognized, and the threat of destruction in the ag- 
gressive trend of communism was realized. 

Thus, between September 1946 when Secretary Byrnes 
delivered his Stuttgart speech, and the coming into effect of 
the Marshall Plan in 1948, the last vestiges of the attempt to 
gain security through oppressive controls, were abandoned 
by the West and the constructive revival of German life 
became the acknowledged goal. 

The policy, which then emerged in unmistakable lines, was 
a unified and coherent program, but four special aspects of 
the program can be examined separately as each one has a 
direct bearing on our own security in the United States. 

In the swift passage of events some may have forgotten 
the course of this evolution. As indicated already, it was 
natural before the end of the war, that the fears of the future 
and the desire for retribution led to demands that Germany 
be made to recognize the horror of war and their responsi- 
bility for bringing on the cataclysm of World War IL. 
Among some few there was a tendency to leave out of account 
not Only the lessons of the post-Versailles period, but also 
the extent of the devastation in Germany brought increased 
risks of the danger of explosions which might be generated 
by the spread of poverty and’ financial chaos in the center of 
Europe. The first expression of the need for movement in 
the Opposite direction, perhaps was the institution of the 
action to provide for displaced persons and the creation of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
but even before this there were many in the United States 
government and elsewhere who early argued in favor of the 
course of action generally adopted later. 

The development of public opinion followed quickly the 
course of events in Germany, as the Army took over under 
the General Appropriations for Relief in Occupied Areas, 
the funds to prevent disease and unrest, and came to recog- 
nize from close contact with people and conditions the 
importance of restoring Germany. The French and British 
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joined with the United States in acting along these lines, but 
their combined efforts were handicapped in many respects 
by the fact that the Soviets continued to withdraw from 
Germany essential equipment, raw materials and resources 
of various types while they failed to participate in the 
recovery effort. The Russians endeavored to swamp some 
Western countries with millions of refugees and expellees. 
There was a complete failure by the Soviets to honor their 
pledge to establish economic unity. 

Thus, as the tide turned and recovery began the reestab- 
lishment of German commerce had a slow start. But the 
upward spurt of the German economy really began with 
the currency conversion of 1948 and developed a momentum 
which has continued to this day. 

In large measure because of the active programs of the 
Western Allies in the reconstruction of Germany, the new 
philosophy of integration and cooperation, combined with 
the earnest efforts for world peace were accepted and ap- 
preciated by the German people and have become a central 
element in Western Europe thinking. The guidelines were 
set for constructive effort in which all the Marshall Plan 
countries cooperated in the joint effort for financial stability. 


THE ACCEPTED GUIDE LINES 

Present United States policy, which has gained acceptance 
in Germany and elsewhere in Europe, embodies central prin- 
ciples which can be separately considered but which together 
comprise a single attitude and point in the direction of the 
same goal. It is natural that the United States should endeavor 
to apply in this case the general precepts which have guided 
its own national development and its relations with foreign 
countries for many decades, that is, to support by all feasible 
means peaceful development of cooperation between free 
and strong nations. A policy so firmly rooted in American 
tradition and the origins of this nation is inevitably bipartisan. 

In the case of Germany, the failure to work out a satisfactory 
handling of the German problem between the two world wars 
has served as a sharp warning of the need to move closer to 
our fundamental principles and have them determine our Ger- 
man programs. 

One of the basic elements of the United States policy is 
that there be no toleration of an economic or political vacuum 
in the center of Europe. Secondly, we had decided to help 
the Germans develop a strong, healthy economy to con- 
tribute to the stability and to the prosperity of the free world. 
Thirdly, we recognized that political strength and psycho- 
logical development away from the Nazi and war years should 
be fostered if there were to be a minimum of scars and the 
growth of a healthy democratic Germany. And fourth, we 
held that the close integration of Germany into a system of 
economic, financial, cultural and security institutions would 
bring new strength and vitality to Europe. 

These four elements of the policy toward Germany were 
all made part of present programs and led to a number of 
practical steps. They have been the basis for increased col- 
laboration between the United States and Germany and 
between Germany and other countries. On each of these four 
principles, however, the division between free nations and 
the Communist bloc has become increasingly and distress- 
ingly evident with the passage of time. 

Because of the dangers created by this far reaching dis- 
agreement, it is mecessary now to re-examine these guide 
lines and the action taken to make them effective. It is 
evident that these aspects of our foreign policy adapted 
through specific action to fit the German case, have involved 
continuing and heavy responsibilities for this nation. Granted 
the acceptance of the plans and the embarkation on the 
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program, this country and the other Occupying Powers, had 
large tasks to fulfill. In the case of Berlin, their tasks call for 
continued special effort and programming. 

The years between the end of the war and the Bonn Con- 
vention were marked by the successful fulfillment of many 
of the responsibilities and a growing understanding of the 
variety of problems raised by the division of Germany. As 
i result of the vigorous pursuance of the accepted policy and 
the cooperation and the energy of the Germans in reacting 
to this policy, the Federal Republic of Germany has become 
one of the strongest elements in Europe. It is now in a position 
to contribute to the freedom and well-being of countries 
outside of Europe as well. The economic recovery and the 
political vitaliry of the Federal Republic and Berlin, accom- 
plished as they have been in spite of the enforced and artificial 
division of the nation has been one of the great achievements 
of the mid-twentieth century. 


SECURITY ABHORS A VACUUM 

The strength of a restored economy and an active, healthy, 
political system in the Federal Republic are evidences of 
the soundness of the principle that security abhors a vacuum. 
The failure again to give purpose and direction to the 50, 
60 and 70 million Germans could have led either to wild 
adventure on the part of the restless and uncontrolled elements, 
ur to reversion to a type of protest in the form of Com- 
munism. Even if the Soviets had withdrawn all but vassal 
forces from East Germany, without the help from the West 
the danger to German recovery would have been serious. 

The revival of the larger industrial and financial potential 
in the Federal Republic and the pace of the development have 
made clear, even to those who formerly held some doubts, 
that the German nation must be brought in as an acceptable 
member to the community of free nations or it would reach 
out to dominate its neighbors. 

There is overwhelming evidence of the potential strength 
and vigor of the German population. Not only have they 
rebuilt it at an amazing rate using all the help extended to 
them to good advantage, they have absorbed to their ad- 
vantage more than 10 million expellees and almost 3 million 
refugees into their population, a total of 13 million, providing 
jobs, housing and other facilities that have built up the largest 
foreign exchange reserves in Europe. They have come into 
the export markets of the world with a vitality and effective- 
ness which is noteworthy. They have developed a lively and 
intelligent two-party system which can tolerate independence 
of thought, criticism, and diversity 

Thus, the two factors—the central geographic location in 
the heart of Europe and the essential strength of the people 

bear testimony to the fact that special measures are needed 
to bring this nation into dependable working relationship 
with other like-minded governments and nations. This has 
been achieved with the help of a multitude of organizations 
such as the Organization for European Economic Cooperation, 
the European Payments Union, International Bank and Fund, 
Western European Union, the Coal and Steel Community, 
NATO and half a dozen other organizations. These have 
helped develop day to day arrangements and stimulated active 
understanding of the dependence of nations and the effective- 
ness of mutual assistance. These furnished the best guarantee 
against the danger discussed over the postwar decade that 
Germany might embark on a solitary venture with the grave 
risk of a global war. 

As the Secretary said on January 13 and the President 
emphasized on January 14: ; 

A Germany isolated, segregated, to a large extent 
demilitarized and neutralized . . . separated from close 
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association with neighboring countries” is not “a sound 
approach to the problem.” “On the contrary we take the 
view that Germany and the German people are too great, 
vigorous and vital a people to be dealt with in that way 
and that that way is fraught with very great danger to 
the future.” 

Even if it were possible to think of a nation of the size 
and importance of Germany being neutral in the immediate 
future, it is difficult to imagine enforcing this neutrality over 
the years as the nation becomes increasingly conscious of its 
potential strength. No action to limit the choice of the 
German people to the extent proposed in the USSR “peace 
treaty” of January 10, 1959 can be assumed to be feasible 
for more than a temporary period, under the most favorable 
circumstances. No permanent restraint on the German people 
can be contemplated. The internal stress and strain of an 
uncommitted nation would arouse revolutionary fervor which 
would call for external intervention. This intervention, in the 
nature of the situation could come most quickly from the east. 
Germany must be allowed to develop and maintain adequate 
protection and to carry its share of responsibility for European 
Security. 

ECONOMIC STRENGTH 

There is a close link between the security considerations 
just discussed and the second principle which has its foun- 
dations both in practical experience and in our sense of equity. 
In order to have health in Europe it is important to have an 
economically balanced, financially stable, and politically vital 
Germany. The misery from one end of the nation to the 
other, in the period after surrender, was of such a destructive 
character it demonstrated that outside aid was essential. In 
the first instance this was brought in by the Army, and later 
under the Marshall plan. The results of this assistance were 
manifest years later when the extraordinary recovery of West 
Germany became evident and production and exports in- 
creased to a point where they surpassed those in most other 
countries. This strength not only brought stability to West 
Germany but also helped recreate the financial and commercial 
markets of Europe. 

The contribution that has been made to the well-being 
of Europe by a reconstructed Germany has been substantial. 
The facts prove the merit of the principle which has now 
become well established in United States thinking. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL AND POLITICAL STRENGTH 

While it is difficult to separate the major elements of 
German strength the development of a sound political system 
is more important than the economic and financial recovery. 
The new democracy is now firmly founded in the Federal 
Republic and in Berlin and can bear criticism, debate and 
the efforts of an active and keenly interested electorate. This 
solid achievement has been accomplished in ten years. Un- 
fortunately, no such conditions are to be found in East 
Germany. 

Once it was recognized that the application of the “war 
guilt” concept in the 20’s had penalized the new and younger 
generations of Germans, struggling for democracy, the pos- 
sibility of assisting a reawakened Germany in 1945 could 
be realized. There was a definite decision not to repeat the 
mistake in the post-war years. Comprehensive and continuing 
effort to establish the means for and to stimulate democratic 
political action characterized the programs carried out by 
the three Western allies in Germany. This decision has been 
rewarded by the vigorous response. 

The efforts to assist and increase the welfare and productive 
capacity of Germany in the years of paralysis and devastation 
were accompanied, inevitably, by a cooperation between the 
military and civilian authorities of the United States and 
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Germany which brought with it a measure of mutual under- 
standing never before achieved. The results have been evident 
in many close friendships and a high degree of political 
agreement during the years when a new democratic state was 
built on the ruins of fifteen years of autocracy. There is no 
doubt that as a result of close cooperation in this task an 
appreciation of the spirit and the accomplishments of the 
United States in its own political development is widespread. 


THE TREND TOWARD INTEGRATION 


Thus, the most vivid realization of the extent of the 
common interest came when in 1948 the United States, 
together with England and France, mounted the airlift and 
shared the risks and perils of life in Berlin, then the founda- 
tions of dependable alliance were further reinforced. 

This alliance, however, would be of limited significance 
unless it was a means to a more genuine integration of 
German interest into a European Community. The close 
relations of the Federal Republic of Germany with France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, England and the other countries 
of Western Europe are to be considered as the “miracle” of 
postwar Europe. The fact that Chancellor Adenauer and 
President de Gaulle, two strong and independent personalities, 
can meet and agree on matters of wide political import is the 
result of a real desire on the part of the individuals con- 
cerned to work together. Their meeting and warm agreement 
at Colombey les deux Eglises would not have been possible, 
however, unless in a period of considerable uncertainty and 
trouble, France and Germany had earnestly sought to accom- 
modate their immediate needs and national interests in ques- 
tions concerning the Saar, the European Payments Union, 
Common Market and in a variety of security matters. 

The constructive adherence of Germany to the major 
economic, financial and military pacts of postwar Europe, is 
the firm intention, not only of its leaders, but also of the 
rank and file of the West German people. The success 
achieved is the result of earnest, nonpartisan and conscious 
effort. 

Early signs of success in this field have altered the pros- 
pects and accelerated the time-table of Germany’s full mem- 
bership in the organization of Nations in which it is due 
to have an important part. The striking aspect of this develop- 
ment is that it has occurred in the face of the breakdown of the 
agreed cooperation with the USSR over Germany shortly 
after the end of the war. 


A TESTING OF PRINCIPLES 
Now we have come to a critical phase of European rela- 


, tions where the very essence of the new democracy is being 


threatened by the USSR, with a spurious reunification as the 
lure. The demands in the January 10 note were for a serious 
impairment to the democratic structure in the Federal Repub- 
lic without any response to the wishes of Germans in East 
Germany. 

This proposal if seriously considered would be a direct 
challenge to the central principle guiding the political re- 
construction of representative government in Germany. Our 
government cannot accept any plans which would lead to a 
spread of tyrannical rule and subject free people to encroach- 
ment of an alien dictatorship. 

We have therefore come to a crucial testing of these 
principles. The Soviet threats to the Federal Republic, their 
violent attacks on decisions freely taken are evidence of the 
dangers we face. They have been sharply challenged. It is 
clear that the Kremlin does not wish a strong Germany. They 
have demanded the neutrality of Germany. In spite of the 
conference at the Summit, the Soviets have now declared that 
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the two systems of communism and capitalism must exist 
side by side in constant conflict, as each attempts to protect 
its social structure from subversion or deterioration. It has 
ruled out the free elections it agreed to in 1955 at Geneva. 

If these four principles in the fields of security, economics, 
politics and European integration are abandoned the con- 
fidence in the past negotiation and hopes for the future 
will be shattered. These hopes for future security depend on 
an adequately integrated and cooperative system in the middle 
of Europe. There must be a soundly oriented constructive 
political regime assisting in the further development of free- 
dom. There must be decent and progressive economic condi- 
tions in Germany. There must be a network of reliable work- 
ing relations between Germany and the nations Germany 
chooses as its partners. 

The will of the German people has been expressed strongly 
in several postwar elections. They have shown as clearly as 
possible their support of Chancellor Adenauer and the Western 
position. In Socialist Berlin in December, 98% of the elec- 
torate indicated their objection to Communist suggestions for 
modifying the present status of the City. Moreover, in Berlin 
and in the Federal Republic they have indicated their desire 
to participate in the cooperative economic and_ security 
measures in Europe. 

Also, in spite of many barriers, several million East Ger- 
mans have shown their rejection of communism by their 
continuing flight. The view of these several million refugees 
coincides closely with those of their fellows in the Federal 
Republic. These refugees have fled and are fleeing at personal 
risk of reprisals and knowing that they must leave everything 
they own behind, and yet they continue to come. 

In view of these indications of free choice, it is impossibie 
for us to contemplate the imposition of a regime unacceptable 
to Germany and inconsistent with the beliefs of the German 
people. A basic tenet of our democracy is the respect for 
self-determination. The failure to respect the firm decisions 
of the German people would be inconsistent with that tenet. 
Support of their intentions is justified by the ability they 
have shown in recent years to face their political and economic 
problems. 

The nature of the challenge to the four principles here 
Outlined has been posed squarely by the Soviets. They call for 
neutrality which in the existing state of affairs can be called 
a security vacuum. They would increase the already great 
tensions between Communist East Germany and the free 
peoples of West Germany which would shake the foundations 
of the newly won stability. Then they refuse to tolerate free 
elections. Finally, they would force the withdrawal of Germany 
from membership in European organizations. 


THE BERLIN CRISIS 


How then does the Berlin crisis, looked at separately, shape 
up in relation to these principles? The Soviets propose the 
detachment of West Berlin from the Western systems and to 
some extent allegedly from the East Zone. The City would 
be in a kind of dead center—or as some have said in the eye 
of the hurricane. It would be reduced to a vassal of the 
authorities in the surrounding area, since the isolation from 
the Federal Republic would be a legal, and a practical fact. 
Its involvement with the surrounding areas could hardly be 
held in check as a day to day matter unless the city life were 
to be choked off completely. The dependence on supplies 
from the East might become a matter of life and death. 

Berlin has an active and expanding economic and industrial 
system. It is based on its own untiring efforts and on a 
large amount of financial help from the Federal Republic. 

While some aspects of the basic principles are absolute 
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because they are rooted in democratic foundations on which 
our nations are founded, others are relative to the decisions, 
choices, and attitudes of the German people and the views of 
the European community. Where, in the light of the prin- 
iples we have been discussing, does any latitude for adjust- 


nent arise? The present Soviet proposal for Berlin does not 
give any evidence of a willingness bring true freedom 
people of Berlin or of Germany. The misleading use 


of words lil freedom and “democracy” and “confederation” 
by the Soviets should not be permitted to confuse the genuine 
es. For one thing, the neutrality which the Kremlin 
leaves Berlin exposed. The struggle of an isolated 

Berlin with Communism in the surrounding area would mean 
a system dependent on the granting or withholding of bounty 
or some form of accommodation to the GDR. It would mean 
oordinating with their controlled economic system. The 
people would be subject to the dictates of East German 
leaders appointed and bolstered by Communist armed force. 
The political life would become precarious because of the 


yressures on the city. The attitude of the Communists toward 
lections when they are held and the failure to hold elections 
is well known. 
THE LIMITS TO NEGOTIATIONS 
How far can the United States go in considering modifica- 
ons not of principles but of their application? This has 
ecome a critical question for Europe and the world. It is 
the question being studied intensively by all the NATO coun- 
tries and above all by the four principal countries involved 
the occupation of Berlin, the United States, the United King- 
‘om, France and Germany. It involves the decision as to the 
r limits of action and the inner maneuvering which can be 

contemplated 

Che outer limits are set by the importance of preventing, 
by force if need be, any act of Soviet aggression or the 
imposition of Communist systems on free peoples. Another 
absolute limit is set by the military dangers of commitments 
which will create a substantial new advantage to the Kremlin 
to tempt them to carry out their threats against Germany 
and other free nations. A third limit is set by the will and 
expressed intentions of the German people with regard to 
their political, economic and security interest 

The acceptance of cooperative action with agreement among 
the European Powers is a fourth and important limit to 
complete freedom of action 

Within four limits there is some room for new proposals. 
The military limits cannot be discussed here. They will emerge 
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as present discussions crystallize over the next few months. 
Speculation about the possibility of troop deployment should, 
wherever engaged in, be related to the gains or loss in terms 
of Soviet power over those persons in the East Zone who wish 
to live in freedom. 

While the estimates of the situation in the East Zone vary 
widely, there is a possibility, for example, that the Com- 
munists might in the near future wish to relax somewhat 
the rigors of the regime in East Germany. If this is the case, 
plans should be considered which would permit the emergence 
in spite of their intent of the true spirit of the people in 
the formation of representative institutions. If the churches 
and schools were free, if the police system became looser in 
its hold on the individual, if free circulation were offered 
on a dependable basis, new plans for the relations of the 
two parts of Germany and Berlin could be considered. 

In such a consideration, however, the serious dangers of 
the loss of our present elements of strength must be 
constantly borne in mind. Here we must take full account 
of the third limit, the will of the Germans with regard to 
their own fate. Who better than the Germans can judge 
how much relaxation could generate a new freedom of in- 
stitutions in the East? Who better than the Germans can 
judge what they need in the way of arms to maintain internal 
security and to hold to a sound course in the power struggle 
of the future. Certainly their voice must be clear on these 
matters. They have already taken strong stands on matters 
affecting their relations with the USSR, East Germany and 
the West. Is there reason to think that the strong stand they 
have taken on the above issues would change in the light of 
recent Soviet proposals? Thus the world must watch as 
momentous decisions are made in Bonn, in Paris, in London, 
and in Washington. 

This Government has not hesitated in its support of the 
principles here outlined. It has indicated that it does not 
shrink from the risks involved. It has also made plain its 
willingness to examine and discuss plans for a new situation. 

This new situation must be one consistent with the vital 
interests of more than a dozen nations. It must be one which 
will protect the people of Berlin. It must leave the strength 
of the free world unimpaired. All negotiations are subject 
to conditions. All must be viewed in the light of our security 
and welfare. The latitude for action is not great but the 
urgency of the need demands the concentration of effort to 
determine what possibilities for negotiation exist which are 
consistent with our time-tested national courses of action. 


So ificati 
German Reunification 
THE PRESENT BERLIN CRISIS 
By THOMAS J. DODD, Senator from Connecticut 


Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., February 26, 1959 


R. PRESIDENT, a week ago today I submitted a 
resolution concerning German reunification and 


the present Berlin crisis. | wish to speak today on 


that resoluci 2 [ join in the debate on this crucial question 
almost with a sense of regret. I realize my own limitations 
nd the inability of any of us to keep fully abreast of all the 
shifting developments on the world scene. And surely no 
new Senator relishes the prospect of pitting his views in 
Opposition to the views of wiser men whom he respects and 


Even the most senior Senator cannot study these grave 
and complex questions without a weariness of mind and of 
soul that must come to all who seek solutions to seemingly 
insoluble problems. 

What we do and say here is bound to have some influence, 
for good or ill, in our country and in the world. Wnat we 
do may be misunderstood. What we say may be misrepre- 
sented. What we believe may be in error. All of these mis- 
givings loom large in the mind of one so new to this Chamber 
as I. 
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THOMAS J. DODD 


But the Berlin crisis approaches, and the historic responsi- 
bility of the Senate to advise and give counsel on questions 
of foreign policy now devolves upon us. The Senator from 
Montana [MR. MANSFIELD] has rightly urged us to fulfill 
that duty and bring these problems before the Nation while 
there is still time for meaningful discussion. 

The people of this country are entitled to a sincere public 
discussion of the problem which, if not properly resolved, 
may lead them to disaster or to war; and the views of the 
people must be given expression through debate on the floor 
of the Senate. 

And so I wish today to write into the public record the 
position of at least one Senator on this matter of such vast 
import for the future of mankind. 

Let us first review the simple facts of the situation con- 
fronting us. 

On November 27, 1958, the Soviet Union demanded that 
the United States, the United Kingdom, and France abandon 
West Berlin. Each subsequent Soviet statement has made 
that Soviet ultimatum ever more rigid and unyielding. The 
free world has been given a deadline, May 27, 1959. Moscow 
says that on that date, Soviet responsibility for guaranteeing 
free-world access to West Berlin is at an end. Russian troops 
are to be withdrawn from East Germany and replaced with 
East German troops. The Western Powers must then, accord- 
ing to Moscow, make all future arrangements with the East 
German puppet government. 

We are told that if we attempt to maintain our right of 
access to West Berlin without the approval of the East German 
puppet regime our forces will be fired upon. If they defend 
themselves, Russia will call ic an act of war and will rush to 
the defense of the East Germans, thus presumably touching 
off world war III. This, in brief, is the official Russian policy. 

There have been two types of reaction to this Soviet 
ultimatum. The President and the Secretary of State have 
responded to it by reaffirming their belief in the soundness 
and rightness of our policy. They have upheld the basic 
principles of that bipartisan policy, while suggesting a num- 
ber of subordinate questions upon which we were willing to 
negotiate, if the Soviets are really interested in negotiation. 
The position of our Government, as I understand it, is this: 

The Four Powers must make the basic decision on German 
reunification but representatives of East and West Germany 
may sit in as advisers. Ultimate free elections are an absolute 
necessity, but there is room for negotiation over what form 
these elections will take. I certainly hope that we will call on 
the United Nations before we use force and before the deadline 
of May 27. The Western Powers insist upon their right of 
free access to West Berlin, but they may call for United 
Nations counsel before using force, and they will use careful 
forbearance in exercising those rights. Western troops must 
remain in Berlin, but only so long as the West German 
Government and people desire them to stay. 

This is the policy of our national administration. It is, in 
my judgment, a policy that is sound, enlightened, and morally 
right. 

Critics of this policy have responded to the Soviet ultimatum 
in a far different vein. They attack our policy as too rigid 
and inflexible. They say that “free elections” and “standing 
fast in Berlin” are slogans, not policies. They argue that a 
divided Germany threatens the peace of the world and see 
continued German partition, and German reaction to it, as a 
certain cause of war. They say that the Soviet ultimatum makes 
it essential that we reexamine our policy and come forward 
with compromises and concessions. They insist that because 
our policy has not produced a settlement in 14 years, it has 
failed and should therefore be scrapped. They advocate a 
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withdrawal of Western troops because they feel that some 
accident or chance border incident could set off world war 
III. They maintain that even token agreements would be a 
great step forward because they would relax tensions and 
change the diplomatic atmosphere. They contend that we 
ought to join in a European security pact that would recog 
nize Red control of Eastern Europe as a permanent fact ot 
history and thus allow the Russians to feel secure. They main 
tain thar the Russians are looking for a face-saving way to 
withdraw troops from Eastern Europe, and that we should 
make compromises that will help them to do so. 

My purpose today is to examine these assumptions. 

Is our Berlin policy too rigid and inflexible? I think not. 
There is no peculiar virtue in the concept of flexibility. To 
me, flexibiliry implies compromise and concession. When 
applied to fundamental principles, right principles, flexibility 
is not only without virtue; it becomes a vice. What concessions 
Or compromises can we make on the basic principles of our 
Berlin policy? 

Can we abandon the principle of free German elections? 
To do so would be to abandon the principle that our country 
has lived by and kept alive for almost two centuries. 

Can we withdraw our troops from West Berlin? To do 
so would leave it at the mercy of Communist encirclement 
and attack. 

Can we submit to a Communist blockade of West Berlin? 
To do so would mean slow but certain starvation and destruc- 
tion, 

Can we surrender the concept of four-power responsibility? 
To do so would be to surrender the reason for our presence 
in West Berlin and to shirk. responsibilities which grew 
inevitably out of our combined victory over Germany in 
World War IIL. 

These are the concessions the Soviets demand. I say that 
we cannot grant any one of them. Let those who complain 
of our inflexibility address themselves to these basic principles 
and tell us which one of them is subject to flexibile com- 
promise. 

If they say that I am setting up a strawman, and that they 
do not mean to yield on any of these points, then it is they 
who are sloganizing, not we. 

“Free elections” and “stand fast in Berlin” are expressions 
of principle, not slogans. But cries of “inflexibility” and 
“rigidity” are indeed slogans unless they spell out the points 
upon which we should make concessions. If the critics of 
our present policy advocate compromise on any of the basic 
points of that policy, they should say so. If they do not, they 
should give up their slogans and join forces with those of us 
who stand behind the fundamental principles of our foreign 
policy. 

Mr. Khrushchev stated, only a few days ago, that the Soviet 
policy is absolutely inflexible; that the Kremlin will make no 
concessions; that they do not even want a foreign ministers’ 
conference. 

The Communists have remained intransigent in their 
unjust position for 14 years. Must we therefore retreat from 
Our just position? Whenever the Soviets continue to say 
“No” so long that a crisis becomes imminent, there are always 
cries from well-intentioned people in our camp that our 
policy is too rigid, too inflexible, and too unrealistic, and that 
we should turn to compromise and accommodation. These 
criticisms should be directed at the Soviet Union. Burt instead 
“the righteous are called to repentence instead of the sinners.” 

When we have resisted these slogans, as we did during the 
first Berlin crisis, we have made progress. When we have 
listened to them we have sunk further into the swamp of 
compromise on basic principle that has in the past led 
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from disaster to disaster. Have we forgotten the lessons of 
Hitler era with its compromises, concessions and flexi- 

bilities? 

There are others who, while remaining silent as to basic 
concessions, maintain that we ought to make token agree- 
ments, that we ought to make our tone of voice more friendly, 
because small agreements and friendly words would establish a 
new climate of opinion, an atmosphere of good feeling and 
mutual trust that would usher in an era of real agreement on 
basic issues 

On the surface this argument may seem appealing. No one 
would suggest that we should be brash, or rude, or discourteous 


in our diplomatic negotiations. These are the hallmarks of 
Communist diplomacy. 

Our diplomatic representatives have not been guilty of 
these things. On the contrary, American representatives have 
traditionally conducted themselves with a courtesy and a 
dignity which is born of dedication to right principles, and 
confidence that they will ultimately prevail 

But the etiquette of diplomacy solves nothing in this 
Communist age. At the Geneva Summit Conference in 1955, 
our leaders indulged themselves to the full in soft words, 
smiles, and geniality to an extent we should perhaps like to 
forget now. And while all this was going on, the Communists 
were shipping guns to Nasser in Egypt to touch off new 
violence in the Middle East. The belief that soft words, or 
igreement for the sake of agreement, will make any change 
in the basic facts of international life is a folly which is 
incredible in this forty-second year of Russian communism. 

Such thinking seems to be based on the belief that the 
great division in the world between freedom and slavery is 
caused by a great misunderstanding; that we do not really 
understand the Russian leaders; that they do not understand 
us; and that if we could only start understanding each other 
our differences could be resolved. 

his insipid sentimentality flies in the face of four decades 
of history. The Russian leaders understand us only too well. 
Sometimes they understand us better than we understand 
ourselves. They understand us and seek ceaselessly to destroy 
us and everything we stand for. If we could understand them 
better we would quickly see that this is their sole objective. 

Secretary of State Dulies dealt with this question in testi- 
mony before the House Foreign Affairs Committee on January 
28 of this year, in words that I would like to quote now: 

It would be easy to devise a form of words which could 
be agreed to between the United States and the Soviet 
Union and which would give many unwary people a sense 
of relief, and feeling that our Nation need no longer 
make the efforts and sacrifices that are now called for. The 
Soviet Government has, for a long time, been trying to 
get that resule. It is, however, my deep conviction that the 

war cannot be ended in any such way and that to 


ike that step would merely make it probable that the 

cold war would end in victory for international communism. 

Mr. President, any artificial accommodation which gives 
the appearance of agreement without the substance is a 

rous folly that can only disarm us and send us to our 
comforted, and reassured that all is well. 

Another assumption which enjoys wide currency is the 
argument that a divided Germany threatens us with world 
war III. This assumption is usually accompanied by reference 

Germany's responsibility for two previous world wars. 

Such reasoning, I think, overlooks the basic source of 

nsion in the world. World communism and world com- 
munism alone, threatens us today with world war. Germany 


n be no more than a pretext for war, if and when the 
Kremlin decides that it wants war. 
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There are some who fear that the proximity of Communist 
and free-world troops in Germany could give rise to an 
accident, or an incident, that would touch off war. They 
contend that the pulling back of atomic weapons and troops 
from this area is essential. 

There is a danger always present when armed forces face 
each other across a thin line. 

We should try, we are trying, and we will continue to 
try, through disarmament and other negotiations, to reduce 
and ultimately to remove this hazard. 

But this is not the imminent and critical danger. It is the 
effect, not the cause, of Communist hostility. 

We are willing, and indeed anxious, to reach a sound 
agreement on these questions. The Russians are not. So we 
come back to the essential point. It is the hostility of the 
Communists that threatens us with war. 

If war comes his year—God forbid—over the Berlin crisis, 
it will come as a deliberate, calculated stratagem of Red 
aggression. Berlin is just another phase of their long-term 
plan to subjugate the free world. The Berlin question is 
just a pawn in their hands and will certainly not determine, 
of itself, whether there shall be peace or war. 

There is, however, one circumstance which could give rise 
to a world war that no one wanted. If we, through the 
appearance of division, through weakness and lack of purpose, 
encourage the Communists to attempt some new act of 
aggression, this may well trigger off a war, and a war for 
which we are tragically unprepared. The hazards of flexibility 
and vacillation are far greater than those of strict adherence 
to right principles. 

The critics of our present Berlin policy argue that our 
position has failed for 14 years to bring either German re- 
unification or free elections, and therefore, they say, it is a 
failure and should be reversed. 

But we cannot put a time limit on how long we shall 
stick with a right policy. 

Fourteen years is a short time in the history of freedom. 
The struggle between freedom and communism is not one 
of months or even years. It may be a matter of decades or 
of generations. It may be that generations of Americans 
will have to stand on the present line in West Berlin in order 
to prevent the Communists from standing on the Rhine 
River. Our enemies understand this, and it is about time 
that we do. 

Permanent partition is preferable, I think, to Communist 
enslavement of Western Germany. 

Assuming that our German policy is morally right and 
practically sound, as I believe it to be, we must persevere in 
it with the same tenacity with which the Communists pursue 
their evil program for world domination; that long, and then 
| day longer. 

Some of those who are demanding a new policy argue 
that Russian policy is based on a feeling of insecurity and 
fear of attack. They contend that if we would scrap NATO, 
pull back our defenses, and enter into mutual security ar- 
rangements which recognize and acquiesce in permanent 
Moscow control of the captive nations of Eastern Europe, 
then Russia would cease its aggressive acts, and a new day 
of peace would dawn. 

How can this be true? Who threatens Russia with attack? 
Can we believe that the Communist rulers, who are able to 
decipher our most carefully guarded scientific and military 
secrets, could be so completely deceived about this question? 
Of course not. They know that we will never attack. They 
know it from our history; from the traditional attitude of 
our people. They know it from every newspaper in this coun- 
try, from every issue of the Congressional Record, from every 
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statement that bears upon this subject by any official in the 
land, from the highest to the lowest. 

The historical truth is that Russian policy is based, not on 
fear of attack, but on a planned deliberate policy of world 
Communist domination and complete extermination of all 
that we represent. Failure to grasp this is to miss the central 
fact of the world we live in. 

Finally, there are those who contend that Russia is trying 
to force a solution of the German problem, because it fears 
another Hungarian-type revolt in Eastern Germany. This is 
an interesting thesis. Those who offer this argument contend 
that Russia fears such an uprising, because it would force 
Russia to make reprisals that might touch off world war III. 
Then they move on and conclude that Russia wishes to 
avoid this prospect and that we should help her avoid it by 
entering into agreements that would lessen the probability 
of revolts and, therefore, lessen the probability of general war. 

This, at last, I think, brings us face to face with the basic 
issue of our foreign policy. 

In my judgment, to make concessions which strengthen 
the Kremlin’s hold over its enslaved peoples on the false 
assumption that we thus lessen the probability of general war 
is only to make certain a general war, one that we cannot 
win because we will have bartered away every position of 
strength from which to fight such a war. 

One more concession may seriously sap the will of the 
enslaved peoples to resist. One more disaster may so shatter 
free-world confidence in our leadership that each ally will 
seek to save itself through some foredoomed accommodation 
with world Communism. 

Will we see a repitition of the 1930's, concerning which 
Winston Churchill said: 

Each one feeds its neighbor to the crocodile, hoping the 
crocodile will devour it last. 

The problem of Berlin is, of course, the problem of all 
free peoples everywhere. If we fail in this, what hope is there 
for all of the enslaved peoples now held in subjugation behind 
the Iron Curtain? If the Communists, with their capacity 
for ruthless organization, ever gain control of the vast 
resources of Germany and add those resources, that technical 
know-how, that skilled manpower to their own great power, 
they would at that moment become superior to the free world 
in economic strength, in industrial might, in scientific capacity, 
and in military force. That is something to think about. 

No; we must stand firm, doing everything we can honorably 
and peacefully do to stimulate the dissolution of the Russian 
Empire, confident that constant internal troubles, springing 
from man’s thirst for freedom, will prevent Russia from 
launching world war III and will eventually force the 
Kremlin to grant concessions to its peoples that will mark 
a decisive step away from tyranny and toward freedom. 

I say we should stand fast; persevere in the truth; make 
Russia solve its internal problems through concessions to its 
captive peoples, and not through free-world concessions to 
their Kremlin masters. 

There are, in my judgment, four ways in which Communist 
tyranny can be pulled down. 

It can be pulled down by an attack from the West, but we 
rule out that possibility, and rightly so. 

It can be pulled down by violent revolution. But the 
example of Hitler and the example of previous attempts at 
revolution convince us that under present conditions there is 
no possibility for any such mass rebellion to be successful. 

It can be pulled down, piece by piece, through the steady 
attrition of hundreds of millions of subjects who, in every 
way short of open and reckless rebellion, resist the evil 
philosophy that seeks to reduce them to mere beasts of burden. 
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And, finally, it can be pulled down by internecine warfare 
within the Communist high command, by a falling out of 
the thieves, which is made all the more probable by reverses 
in the world and continued resistance at home. 

The third and fourth approaches to the dissolution of 
Soviet tyranny provide the policy which I believe the free 
world ought to be pursuing. 

How do we increase the will to resist of the captive peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain? How do we increase the likelihood 
of another split within the Communist high command? 

Certainly we cannot accomplish these ends by making it 
easy for the Russians to get through this difficult period. We 
can advance these causes only by sticking to our principles 
in Berlin and by making it crystal clear that we are prepared 
to face whatever consequences may follow from our action 

For more than a decade we have been living in an era of 
Communist advance through the device of partition. We have 
divided Europe, a divided China, a divided Germany, a 
divided Korea, a divided Indochina. 

The Chinese threat to Formosa and the Communist threat 
to West Berlin may signify that we have passed into a new 
era, one in which communism, having consolidated the gains 
made through partition, will now seek, through piecemeal 
aggression, to end partition and to make what is half free, 
all slave. 

If that be true, we must meet this plot head on in Berlin. 

To the end that the United States may approach this 
crisis united and determined to stand firm on basic principles, 
I submitted a resolution a week ago today. The resolution 
lists six basic principles upon which there is preponderant 
agreement, and from which there can be no retreat. 

These principles are their own best explanation, and I 
should like to read them now: 

(1) No plan or treaty calling for German reunification 
is acceptable which does not provide for a free government, 
ultimately freely selected by the people of West and East 
Germany. 

(2) Until an acceptable settlement of the German 
reunification problem is achieved, the continued presence 
of Western troops in West Berlin, which has proved agree 
able to the German people, is under present conditions 
essential. 

(3) The interests of the free world and of the German 
people are better served by a free West Germany within 
the Western Community than by a superficially reunited 
Germany afflicted with a Comunist East Germany. 

(4) No plan of German reunification or confederation 
is acceptable which would join a free democratic West 
Germany with a slave Communist East Germany, except 
through the free choice of the peoples of West Germany 
and East Germany. 

(S) Whoever may be in nominal control of East Ger- 
many, the United States should enforce its right of free 
access to West Berlin, in concert with its allies, by whatever 
means necessary. 

(6) Recognition can only be accorded to an East German 
Government which is truly independent and truly repre- 
sentative of the wishes of the people of East Germany. 

Mr. President, I believe that this resolution provides an 
expression of support for the policies of the President and 
Secretary of State that is needed and deserved, and thar will 
strengthen their hand in these difficult days and in coming 
months. 

My friend and colleague, the Senator from New York 
[Mr. JAVITS] submitted a week ago today another resolution 
which I commend to all. I was particularly impressed by his 
suggestion that there be appointed a group of Senators who 
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personally would bring the encouragement of the United 
States Senate to the people of West Berlin, and who would 
be in West Berlin on May 27, as an unmistakable symbol of 
our determination to stand by our pledges. 

Mr. President, the hour is late. Our friends in Europe already 
re discouraged by our appearance of division and vacillation. 
The dismayed reaction of West Germany's Adenauer and 
Brandc, of France’s Poncet, of Belgium's Spaak, and of other 
tanch friends in Europe indicate the danger of this appearance 
[ division in the face of the Communist ultimatum. 

[ ask, Mr. President, with all urgency, that the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee promptly consider my resolu- 

n or Senator JAVIT's resolution, or that it submit its own 


resolution, expressing the unity and determination of the 
American people to stand fast in Berlin. I believe it important 
t we do this now. I beg my colleagues in the Senate to act 
favorably and without delay. 
Mr. President, I have not always agreed with our Secretary 
of State, Mr. Dulles. But I have always been thankful that 


A 


this great man understood the essential nature of the conflict 


of our time. Mr. Dulles sees this conflict as a great moral 
struggle between the forces of good and the forces of evil. He 
has had the courage to describe it as such and to treat it as 
such in his official acts. This significant fact, more than any 
other, explains his impact upon world affairs and the sense 
ot loss all of us feel at his tragic illness. 


We live in an age so poisoned with the false doctrine of 
secularism and materialism that even God-fearing men seem 


strangely embarrassed and ashamed to acknowledge publicly 


the role of morality in international relations. John Foster 
Dulles deserves the gratitude of mankind, because he based 
his policies on moral ground; and because he has, through 
e example of his dedication and self-sacrifice, become a 
living symbol of a foreign policy that is morally right. 
Abraham Lincoln believed that the Civil War was an 
inevitable consequence of the perpetuation of, and acquies- 
ence in, the injustice of slavery, by both North and South. 
Lincoln believed, and so stated again and again in his state 
papers, that continued and unredeemed violations of God's 
moral law led inexorably to catastrophe. If the continued 
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acceptance of slavery for millions resulted in a terrible Civil 
War, what will be the result of the continued acceptances of 
slavery for hundreds of millions? 

The Berlin question is more than a question of policy, of 
diplomacy, or of military posture. It poses an inescapable 
moral question. 

With respect to almost every nation that has fallen victim 
to Communist aggression, there was One point in time, one 
occasion, when a courageous and vigorous free world policy 
based on the unselfish application of moral principles could 
have prevented Communist aggression. 

That point in time for the Ukraine was 40 years ago. For 
Poland it was 13 years ago. For China it was 10 years ago. 
For Indochina it was 5 years ago. For Germany it is today. 

This may be our last chance to redeem our past errors. In 
a record filled with failures, compromises, and concessions 
that spelled slavery for millions of people, we have preserved 
one last outpost of freedom within the Communist slave 
empire. 

That outpost is West Berlin. It must never be surrendered. 

Ir may be that the Soviet tyrants mean what they say this 
time, and that our devotion to freedom and our determination 
to protect our own security is now faced with the supreme 
and ultimate test. 

If that is true, this is no time to reexamine our principles. 
Our principles are right principles and need, not reexamina- 
tion, but reaffirmation. It is our state of national preparedness 
which must be reexamined. Mr. President, I think we should 
embark today upon a 90-day program of the utmost urgency 
that will prepare the American people, the American economy, 
and the American defenses for whatever demands that may 
be made upon them. 

If we are in fact facing the ultimate test, let us approach 
May 27 not as a divided people, seeking ways to avoid our 
responsibility, asking ourselves if the price of freedom is too 
high, resentful of our fate. 

Let us, rather, approach this date as a united America, 
proud of our ideals and traditions, conscious of our great 
mission in the world, and confident that if we but act aright, 


the hand of God will sustain us to the ultimate victory. 


The Threat Confronting Us 


THE DANGER COULD BE AN ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE RATHER THAN MILITARY 
By ADMIRAL ARLEIGH A. BURKE, USN, Chief of Naval Operations 


Delivered before the Chamber of Commerce of Charleston, South Carolina, February 20, 1959 


T IS A PLEASURE to be here in Charleston, and I am 
particulary pleased to have this opportunity to talk to 
leaders of a community which has always been important 

to the United States Navy, and which is now becoming even 

more Su 

Charleston is becoming more important as the Navy goes 
forward with its fleet dispersal program. This is a program 
which has been instituted in recognition of constantly chang- 
ing needs in national security. 

World conditions are very fluid. The situation is constantly 
changing. We have seen rapid advances in technology. We 
are witnessing rapid and sometimes unpredictable, progress 
in weapon system development 

For this reason, we must constantly reexamine the nature 
and degree of the threat facing us, and we must keep under 
constant review our needs to meet it. This means that we must 


continually reevaluate our military posture. 

In reexamining the threat confronting us, we must recognize 
at the very outset that the Soviets have no intention of gaining 
their objectives solely by the use of military force. 

This is one of the most misunderstood facts of life today. 
The Communists have demonstrated over and over again, 
both in word and deed, that military force is only one of many 
means which they expect to use in their efforts to take over 
the world. 

Indeed the danger could come more from an economic 
Communist offensive levelled against the free world. 

It is important for us to understand that a cardinal rule of 
the Soviet leaders is that the destiny of Communism must not 
be jeopardized by harebrained risk. 

It is not saber-rattling to say that the Soviets know that the 
United States has the ability, right now, in being, to destroy 
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the Soviet Union. We can do it in several ways, and several 
times over with our powerful Strategic Air Command of the 
United States Air Force, with carrier striking forces of the 
United States Navy, with tactical air, and with Intermediate 
Range Ballistic Missiles which are now being installed in 
certain European sites. 

The Soviet Union can not prevent our retalitory strikes 
should the Kremlin leaders decide to initiate general nuclear 
war. 

Therefore, the probability of general nuclear war is remote, 
for it would be suicide for the USSR. 

The advent of ballistic missiles for delivery of mass de- 
struction warheads has raised some basic considerations in 
the role of armed force as an instrument of national policy. 

Missiles have placed new emphasis upon the importance 
of concealment and surprise. This makes our own installations 
and cities more vulnerable than ever before. 

In the remote possibility that the Soviets might undertake 
tO initiate a general nuclear war, their prime objective would 
be to eliminate the ability of the United States to retaliate. 

To do this, the Soviet Union would launch its missiles 
against our known positions. Everybody knows where our bases 
and installations are located. Everybody knows the locations 
of our strategic air bases here at home and abroad. Our 
missile sites also will be known no matter how many we 
build, or how much we attempt to keep them secret. 

This poses a major problem for the United States. In the 
past 100 years of history of our wonderful country, we have 
considered that anything in the continental limits of the 
United States was relatively safe. 

With the distances involved, and the limitations then in- 
herent in the weapons of war, when the United States became 
a first class seapower we recognized that it was a good thing 
to base our military strength primarily in our own homeland 
until it was needed in war. 

In an age of ballistic missiles, it is now just the opposite. 
The security of bases in the continental limits of the United 
States will no longer be fully available to us when ballistic 
missiles become fully operational. 

We face the further problem, on the other hand, that we 
will not have knowledge of the location of each and every 
enemy missile site..Even if we could expect to have this 
knowledge, we recognize that in general nuclear war missile 
forces can no longer attempt to destroy their enemy counter- 
part without destroying the corporate body of the enemy 
state itself, provided all these forces are stationed within the 
heart of the homeland. 

This works both ways. All the world knows that the United 
States will not initiate war, or take steps designed to provoke 
war. In such circumstances what do we do in the face of a 
growing Soviet missile capability? 

There has been considerable concern in this country about 
a missile gap. Most of this concern has been centered pri- 
marily upon a numerical difference between United States 
missile strength and that of the Soviet Union. 

However, it is not a quantitative gap we should be con- 
cerned about. Rather it is a qualitative gap we must be care- 
ful to avoid. 

In this connection the United States is ahead of the Russians 
in retaliatory power; it is far more powerful than the Soviet 
Union, and this is a status which we can and will maintain. 

As we move into the age of ballistic missiles, however, we 
must have missile sites whose locations are not known to the 
Soviets. This would reduce any advantage of enemy surprise 
or initiative. This would present to the enemy a United States 
ballistic missile posture which assures the enemy that he 
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will be destroyed if he launches a nuclear attack against us 
or any of our allies. 

The real question, then, is, can we avoid the qualitative gap 
which could develop in the years immediately ahead? The 
answer is yes. 

It has been in response to these problems that we designed 
the Navy’s Fleet Ballistic Missile system POLARIS, to be 
carried in submarines. A seagoing system answers these prob- 
lems. It provides the best answer now in sight. It is a system 
which will be hidden and moving in the depths of the sea. 

The enemy will be unable to pinpoint these Fleet Ballistic 
Missile forces in advance for a surprise attack because their 
locations at sea will not be known, and the nuclear sub 
marines carrying POLARIS will be constantly on the move. 
Any attempt to neutralize these forces will draw the enemy 
attacks to sea, away from population centers on land 

We will not need many of these Fleet Ballistic Missile 
systems. We will need enough to do the job. But the United 
States should not place its reliance for deterrence solely on 
POLARIS, or any other single system. We should retain 
diversified capabilities. 

We must, of course, keep in mind what has to be done. We 
must make sure that Russia knows we have enough to destroy 
the Soviet Union, and that we will use it if she launches a 
nuclear attack. 

There is no point trying to equate our requirements and 
capabilities with the enemy's. Our requirements are entirely 
different and our capabilities must be developed around our 
own needs. We do not need to engage in an endless arms race 
with the Soviets in ballistic missiles, any more than we have 
attempted to race them in numbers of submarines or army 
divisions. 

The really important thing about a deterrent force is not 
numbers but invulnerability; not total numbers built, but 
numbers we will be able to use. In making our retaliatory 
forces secure from enemy attack, we do not need great num- 
bers of missiles and bombers. 

Whether the USSR has one-half as many or several times 
as many missiles as the United States, is really academic as 
long as we have the assured capability of destroying Russia, 
and as long as the Soviets know it, and are really convinced 
of it. 

There is, in fact, far greater psychological advantage for 
the United States in having this capability than in allowing 
ourselves to be drawn into a fruitless and unnecessary race on 
Soviet terms. 

Hiding behind the iron curtain the Kremlin can tell us 
what they want us to know, and they are able to conceal 
fairly effectively that which they don’t want us to know. 

If they had a particular capability, would they make such 
statements as to cause us to build an appropriate response to 
that particular threat? 

If the Kremlin really intends to exploit an advantage, would 
it not be better for them to remain quiet and surprise us with 
deeds rather than words? 

The United States is embarked upon a defense program 
aimed at meeting our security needs. By not entering a num- 
bers race with the Soviets on their terms we also avoid the 
limitless economic drain which such a race would involve. 

We can afford what we have to afford for United States 
security, but also, we must spend our funds for what we need. 
We must apportion our funds carefully to meet all the con- 
tingencies facing us. 

A general nuclear war deterrent will deter mainly that, 
little else. Our powerful retaliatory capability has not always 
deterred lesser assaults in the past, and it will not in the 
future. 
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We know that the Soviet expansionist policy is continuing. 
There have been local aggressions, local uprisings, local crises 
in the past, which could not be dealt with by the use of mass 
destruction capabilities. 

[hese will continue to face us in the future, and we will be 
able to deal with them effectively only by measures which fit 
the local circumstances. 

This means controlled, precision forces which can be oper- 
ated with discrimination and finesse, forces armed with con- 
ventional weapons and small atomic weapons, forces which 
can apply the right degree of power with pinpoint accuracy. 

Our military requirements cover a very wide spectrum of 
possible situations. But even this is not enough. Military 
measures, by themselves, are not enough. 

Let us look for a moment at what the Communists them- 
selves have been telling us. 

We can debate at length among ourselves on what proper 
military measures to take in our own defense. We can discuss 
budgets, military posture, and the various forms of modern 
warfare. We can examine our weapons systems, and our pro- 
gress in research and development. 

But we can lose the entire stamina and integrity of our 
civilization if we do not recognize the challenge presented 
to us by a nation sworn to take us over. 

Distinguished American visitors to the Soviet Union in 
recent weeks have told me that the most dangerous thing they 
saw in Russia is the look on the faces of the people. 

What Americans have seen in their visits to Russia is the 
grim look of determination, the cool and deliberate confidence 
of people who are going places, who know they are missing 
a lot of life, who know they are being forced to sacrifice both 
tangible and intangible human values, but who are resolute 
in their aim to beat the United States in everything. 

And what do they expect to gain by this? Simply this, they 
expect to gain prestige in the eyes of the rest of the world. 
They expect to gain greater respectability in the world. They 
expect to demonstrate that their way is the way of the 
future. How better can they prove all this than by beating 
the United States in everything, in athletics, in the arts, in 
scientific achievement, in industry, political maneuver, and 
everything else. 

This is the challenge which faces the United States. The 
Soviets have not said they were going to take the world 
through general nuclear war. What they have said is that 
Communism is the wave of the future, and will take over 
the world. 

Fifteen years ago we thought the Soviet Union would build 
a massive force of long range aircraft. They certainly had the 
capability of doing it. But they did not build many. 

[wo years ago we were given a jolt with their unveiling 
of a new and powerful long range jet bomber, the BISON. But 
the Soviets did not build many of these either. 

Today their space achievements are impressive. Their objec- 
tive is two-fold. First, they want to be really able to develop the 
military capability which is implied by such achievements. 
They need not necessarily do it, but they want to be able to 
if they think they have to 

Their second objective is .o demonstrate to the world the 
technological proficiency of the USSR; they want to show the 
world that they can do it 

Both of these have their roots in Soviet psychological 
pressure on us, On our allies, and on the rest of the world, 
both within and outside the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

We fall into their mouse trap when we ourselves become so 
obsessed or preoccupied with these worthy accomplishments 
as to ignore all the other things they are doing to undermine 
freedom, to upset the stability of independent nations, and to 
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insinuate their philosophy into the thinking of free men 
everywhere. 

Let us not underestimate the capabilities of the Soviets. 
Their scientific achievements along certain lines have been 
superior. But let this not blind us to all the other much less 
spectacular things they are doing, the many little, devious, 
conspiratorial inroads they are making everywhere. 

We have many problems before us in facing up to this 
Communist Challenge. We must not become enchanted with 
the prospects of military power in the space age at the expense 
of the many other demands upon us. The competition covers 
a far wider range of effort than military effort alone. The 
range now extends to include everybody, not just the military. 

Ladies and gentlemen, our country has grown strong in an 
environment of personal liberty in which the spirit of com- 
petition runs strong among us. The United States has become 
a world leader as a result of the effort of many hard-working 
people to whom the concepts of private enterprise and individ- 
ual initiative have real meaning. 

But today we run the grave risk of becoming complacent 
in our position of world leadership, and of becoming indif- 
ferent to the hard realities of the competition we face as a 
nation. 

The USSR long ago declared cold war on us, and they have 
been working hard at it ever since. We cannot stay aloof from 
this challenge. We are in a competition now for our national 
existence. We are engaged in a war of attrition in which the 
Communists intend to make each victory irreversible, no 
matter how minor it may seem to us. Taken together over the 
long haul, these victories could be decisive. 

We are ahead of the Soviet Union now. We are industrially 
ahead. We are ahead of the Soviets in the application of 
nuclear power in our naval forces. We are ahead in the de- 
velopment of solid propellants for ballistic missiles, a capabil- 
ity, incidentally, which was first developed by the Navy over 
thirty years ago at the Naval Engineering Experiment Station, 
based on early work by Dr. Robert H. Goddard. 

We are ahead in the development of a Fleet Ballistic 
Missile system, the Navy's POLARIS missile. 

The United States is ahead in its ability to use and exploit 
the sea, in anti-submarine warfare doctrine and capabilities, 
in the application of naval air power from carriers at sea, in 
guided missiles at sea. 

These capabilities did not come overnight. They are the 
result of solid thinking and hard work, hours, days, and years 
of attention to the many jobs the Navy has to do. They are 
the result of cool determination, and the intelligent application 
of always-limited resources. 

This is the challenge which faces the entire nation today. 
It is the challenge of facing Communist competition in every 
line of human endeavor. It is a challenge which will not be 
met with slogans, gimmicks, and simple answers. 

It is a challenge which summons all Americans once again 
to reaffirm our purpose in the world community of nations, 
and to pursue that purpose with vigor, and not be deflected 
by the cold winds of Communism. 

Let us take a hard look at what is happening in the world, 
a hard look at what is happening to our markets in the world, 
and let us look at the Soviet economic offensive and determine 
how well we are responding to it. 

Let us take a hard look at what we need in military hard- 
ware. 

The answers will not be found in mathematical equations 
or with master-stroke answers. We are talking about the 
whole spectrum of human endeavor, for which there is no 
single, or simple formula. 
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MIKE MANSFIELD 


The United States is ahead today, but we will stay ahead 
only by the dint of hard work, by higher standards of in- 
dividual achievement, by the exercise of free initiative, and 
by placing our personal comforts and interests second to the 
interests of a strong, virile, and dynamic United States. 
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This is not a one-man job. It is not a one-hundred-man 
job, nor a job only for a million men. It is a challenge to one 
hundred and seventy million Americans. It is a job for you 
and for me, for all of us, for your children, and your children’s 
children, for as long as they live, they will live in competition. 


Policies Respecting Germany 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF SENATORS 
By MIKE MANSFIELD, Senator from Montana 


Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., February 26, 1959 


R. PRESIDENT, I, too, wish to speak on the German 
question. I am sorry that I did not complete the 
preparation of my speech in time to give copies to 

my colleagues, to the Official Reporters, or to the press. 

I am grateful to the Senator from Connecticut for showing 
me and others of his colleagues—if not all of them—the 
courtesy of sending to us copies of the magnificent speech 
which he has just completed. I commend him most highly, 
because I think he has made a real contribution to the public 
understanding of this most important problem. I believe that 
in emphasizing the difficulties which will face our country and 
the free world on or before May 27, he has rendered a service 
which should be appreciated by all. 

He minced no words in-his speech. I shall mince no words 
in mine. As a U. S. Senator from the State of Montana, like 
the U. S. Senator from the State of Connecticut or any other 
State, I have a duty and a responsibility to call my shots as I 
see them, to let the cards fall where they may. 

So with this apology to my colleagues, the Official Reporters 
of Debates, and the press for not having a prepared copy of 
my speech, and with my public commendation and congratula- 
tions to the distinguished Senator from Connecticut for mak- 
ing an excellent speech and laying it on the line. I wish to say 
thanks because he has rendered a public service. I hope other 
Senators, in addition to the Senator from Connecticut and the 
Senator from New York, will likewise take the floor and try to 
let the people of this country and the world know just what 
the American position is, and to emphasize that, regardless 
of any differences as to how we shall achieve our objective, 
there are no differences so far as our desire and our determina- 
tion to remain in West Berlin are concerned. 

Some days ago, I discussed in the Senate the coming crisis 
in Germany. Other Members have since contributed to the 
discussion of this critical matter. That is all to the good. I 
am persuaded that out of this turmoil of thought will come 
a firm and positive policy, a policy which, even if it does not 
yield a rapid resolution of the German situation, will at least 
unite and steel the Nation for the dangerous days which lie 
ahead. 

THE PROSPECTS IN GERMANY 


Let there be no mistake about what does lie ahead. This is 
no diplomatic lark on which the world is about to embark at 
Berlin. This is no child’s play or blind man’s buff. 

When I addressed the Senate on February 12, Mr. President, 
I made a deletion from my remarks just a few moments before 
I delivered them. I did so because I did not wish to be unduly 
alarmist. Now the same thought has been expressed by the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom. It has been recognized 
by Members of this body such as the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky [MRr. COOPER] and increasingly by the press. 





It is at least beginning to sink home that the world is entering 
into a situation in Germany in which the lives of tens of 
millions of people—Americans included—may well balance 
on the avoidance of a single significant error. 

The British Prime Minister warned, the other day, of a 
suicidal war by “miscalculation.” As the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON], a former Assistant Secretary 
of State, has said this afternoon, the British Prime Minister 
also used the word “muddling.” 

I can say now with greater assurance what I intended to say 
but deleted from my remarks on February 12: “I express to 
the Senate my belief that just ahead lies a period which may 
well see the Nation and the rest of the world miss a devastating 
war by a very narrow margin. Indeed, it is a period which may 
see us in war, limited war or unlimited war, war by accident 
or war by design, war by childish stubbornness or bravado.” 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF SENATORS IN THE 
IMPENDING CRISIS 

If that is the case, Mr. President, what are the Members 
of this body to do? Are they to guard their silence when con- 
science compels them to speak? Are they to ignore their re- 
sponsibilities to their states and our country as they see those 
responsibilities? Are they to accept as all-pervasive the un- 
doubted wisdom of the President and the executive branch of 
the Government? Or are they to think for themselves and 
speak for themselves? 

Are they to be more concerned with how words will sound 
abroad, and so hold their peace? Or must they, even more, 
seek to dispel any uncertainties of the people of the Nation 
as to the course which this Government is pursuing, and to 
seek to do so by examining the issues which underlie that 
course? Are they to wait until they hear what the Department 
of State has to say on the matter and then parrot agreement? 
Are they to wait to hear what Mr. Khrushchev has to say, so 
that they may be sure that what they subsequently say will be in 
disagreement? 

I do not know what others may contend in this matter. I can 
speak only for myself. For myself, Mr. President, I can say 
only that when conscience compels me to speak, I owe it to 
the people of my State and our country to speak out. For 
myself, Mr. President, I hold that the most important matter 
is not how people abroad may interpret my words. Important 
as that may be, it is more important that the people of my 
State and our country understand fully what is at stake in this 
situation. 

More important is the need of the people of the United 
States to be satisfied that the course to which they are com- 
mitted by their Government is a sound one. If they are to be 
asked to give their lives, as well they may be, then the course 
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of this Government must represent the outgrowth of policies 

which reflect the deepest needs of the people of the United 

States. They must be policies which are, in fact, the best that 
levised by this Government to safeguard the Nation 


ind freedom, and to do so, if possible, in peace. 
Mr. President, to those who say we may upset people 
broad by our discussions, I can only reply that we do not fool 
ne abroad if we fool ourselves at home. The unity of 
¢ slogan may well be no unity at all. It may well be merely 
e facade of unity; Communist, the totalitarian concept 


unity of free man needs to rest on firmer ground. For 


« grim days which lie ahead in Germany, this Nation 
unity which can come only from an understanding 
f where we stand, where it is we are headed, and why. To 
nd fast in Germany, as indeed we must, we need to think 
irefully, to think deeply, and we need to do it now. We 
need to speak our seriously, soberly, and we need to do it 
now. The time to examine policies is before, not after, their 
onsequences are upon us. I emphasize that point—before, 
not after—as in Korea a few years ago. 


POSITION ON Mr. DULLES 


Mr. President, I yield to no one in my appreciation of the 
enormous burdens of the Secretary of State and his Depart- 
ment, charged, as they are, with primary responsibility, under 
the President, for the Nation's policies. I believe the record 
of my position in this matter is very clear. I regard Mr. Dulles, 
as I have since I have known him, as an able and a dedicated 
civ servant. I have endorsed many of the policies which 
have been pursued since he took office. I have worked with 
him closely, very closely, on several of these matters. I have 
never felt, however, that this constrained upon me a silence 
when I disagreed; nor, I am sure, did he. I favor the con- 
tinuance of Mr. Dulles in office now, not out of any senti- 
mentality, but because I believe that if his health permits, 
Mr. Dulles is capable of making an extremely significant 
contribution to the security of the Nation and to the search 
for peace, particularly at this time. 

I do not believe in the concept of the indispensable man. 
However, I do believe that there are times when a man may 
become virtually indispensable. Because of what Mr. Dulles 
has done over the past several months, especially during 
the past several weeks, in going to Western Europe and 
discussing the Berlin and German matters with our allies, 
and because of his great capacity, his great knowledge, his 
great ability, and the leadership which he has displayed, 
insofar as the Berlin and German situations are concerned, 
he is in a very large sense indispensable. 

I hope that any conferences covering these two questions— 
because they are interrelated—will be held in Washington, 
where we can make use of Mr. Dulles’ capacities and abilities, 
to advise and lead the West. 

In the last analysis, whether his health will permit him to 
make that contribution is for the President, the Secretary, 
and his doctors to decide, as the President so cogently pointed 
out in his press conference of February 25, 1959. 

Let me emphasize, however, that because Mr. Dulles is ill 
is no reason for declaring a moratorium on a frank and full 
discussion of the Nation's policies in the light of the critical 
situation in Germany. If I know Mr. Dulles at all, he would 
be the first to recognize the need for this discussion to con- 
tinue. He would be the first to denounce any ghoulish political 
profiteering on his illness in order to silence this discussion. 





There are those who have expressed confusion as to how 
I can support Mr. Dulles’ continuance in office and_ still 
criticize some of the policies executed under his name, I can 
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only say that it is not the first time, and I hope it is not the 
last. We shall have reached a very low point, indeed, in the 
practice of free and responsible government when a Senator 
has no choice but to agree 100 per cent with a Secretary of 
State or to hang him in effigy. 

[ intended to go on as I have in this matter. I shall endorse 
the foreign policies of this administration when I believe 
they are sound policies. I shall try to contribute constructively 
to their reshaping when I believe that they are not—lI repeat 
the word “constructively,” because I have always tried to 
operate constructively. That is a position, Mr. President, 
which I have maintained since I entered this body, and also 
during the 10 years prior thereto when I served as a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Ir is the position I propose to maintain so long 
as I am in the Senate. I shall maintain it regardless of the 
party which is responsible for the administration of the 
Nation's affairs. 

ATTITUDE ON MR. KHRUSHCHEV 

Further, I propose to say what I have to say when I have 
to say it, irrespective of Mr. Khrushchev’s threats or blandish- 
ments. It is, to me, a matter of indifference whether Mr. 
Khrushchev agrees or disagrees with me. I hope this Govern- 
ment, Mr. President, will never, out of a timorous feeling 
that Mr. Khrushchev may disapprove, fail to stand for what 
it must stand for. Equally, Mr. President, I hope that this 
Government will never fail to act as it must act out of an 
even more timorous feeling that Mr. Khrushchev may approve. 
What I said on this point on February 12 I believe bears 
repeating. I said then, and I say again today: 

If we are to be prepared to face this crisis in Germany, 
it will be best not to become distracted or obsessed by the 
twists and turns of Soviet behavior. The fundamental 
question of policy for us is not so much what the Russians 
are looking for in Germany. We know what they are 
looking for and they may very well seize it while we amuse 
or fascinate ourselves by trying to interpret the charades 
of Russian behavior. 

No, Mr. President, it is more important to us, far more 
important, to know what we ourselves are seeking in Germany. 
We must bring to this crisis not only courage, but also con- 
viction. We must bring to it a positive and understandable 
policy which meets our essential national needs and the 
essential needs of freedom, and, if possible, meets them in 
peace. 

It was that thought, Mr. President, which prompted me 
to list nine points for exploration in a search for a positive 
policy on Germany last February 12. Some of these points 
were then, or at least have since become, a part of the present 
official policy of the United States. Others are not a part of 
that policy. They represent what, to me, seem rational ap- 
proaches to various aspects of the problem of Germany. In 
great measure, they are not original except in their restate- 
ment, as my inserts in the Congressional Record of February 
16. 1959, will show. But for their restatement in the context 
of the speech, I wish to make it clear that I claim full 
responsibility. 

RECAPITULATION OF THE NINE POINTS 

Mr. President, I should now like to review the nine points 
and to discuss their status in official policy at the present time, 
as well as certain of the comments which have been made 
upon them. On February 12 I said: 

I can be wrong, and I stand ready to accept a better 
illumination of the problem through discussion and debate 
in the Senate. 

I say that again. I may add, however, that little which has 
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since transpired or has since been said prompts me to modify 
these points in any significant degree. 

Point 1: There must be no retreat of the forces of freedom 
at Berlin. Mr. President, I said that, not once, but at least six 
times during the course of my remarks on February 12. Weeks 
before that date, I had publicly endorsed a draft Senate 
resolution which would have upheld the position of the 
administration to stand fast. That, I may add, is the only 
resolution on the German situation which I have endorsed 
so far. 

So far as I know, there has not been any significant dif- 
ference among Democrats and Republicans, or between the 
Senate and the executive branch of the Government, on the 
need to stand fast at Berlin. Certainly there never has been 
on my part. 

Point 2: The German leaders of the two Berlin communities 
should be urged to begin serious efforts to unify the public 
services and municipal government of that city. I know, Mr. 
President, that there are those who will say this approach 
is illusory and unrealistic; that the East Germans cannot be 
expected to agree even on a common sewage system, let alone 
on a common municipal government. I would point out in 
reply, however, that if Berlin does not have a common 
sewage system, it does have a common subway system. If the 
German leaders of East and West Berlin can agree on that, 
as they have, is it beyond the realm of the possible that they 
may agree on other common public services, particularly if 
they mean to have peace; or that they may reach a series of 
agreements which might ultimately lead to a single municipal 
government for the city? I must ask: What stands in the 
way of an initiative of this kind? What will be lost by trying 
to bring about this progress toward municipal unity in 
Berlin? If we mean to have peace, I believe the effort should 
be made. It should be made not only to ease the danger of war 
at this most critical point in Germany; it should be made, 
too, because if it is successful, out of the microcosm of 
Berlin could emerge patterns of unification for all of Germany. 

Berlin, of course, is an aspect of the whole problem of 
German unification but it is also the most pressing and 
compelling aspect. It is at Berlin and along the routes of 
access to that city that the danger of conflict is greatest. 
In that sense it requires the most immediate attention, even 
if solution to its problem of unification may be merely by 
means of interim solutions, pending the outcome of the whole 
problem of German unification. So far as I know, Mr. 
President, at present we are doing nothing, in an official 
sense, to bring about an attempt at municipal unity in Berlin. 

Point 3: The conciliatory services of the United Nations 
and, particularly, of its Secretary General, should be enlisted, 
to try to develop an all-Berlin government. If such a govern- 
ment does emerge in the municipality, then a United Nations 
emergency force should replace both Communist and Allied 
forces in maintaining free access to the city from all directions, 
pending a general settlement of the German problem. 

So far as I know, Mr. President, no official steps have been 
taken in this direction. There are hints, Mr. President, that if 
trouble does develop at Berlin, then the matter will be taken 
to the United Nations. I would deem it a welcome change, 
Mr. President, for once to bring the United Nations into an 
international puzzle before, not after, the pieces have been 
hopelessly scattered. 

Those in the Senate who saw fit to comment on many 
parts of my last statement generally refrained from comment 
on this point. I am not prepared to conclude, however, that 
in Germany at this time there is no possible constructive 
role for the United Nations and the Secretary General. I 
believe that there is something to be said for an attempt to 
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bring the United Nations into the situation, now, in the role 
of fireprevention, not merely later, in the role of firefighting. 
For my part I would much prefer to see the whole city of 
Berlin neutralized on an interim basis, under United Nations 
auspices, if that can be obtained, rather than to have East 
German agents of the Soviet Union stamping the permits of 
western allied transports to West Berlin. We can not know 
whether such an arrangement can be obtained until we try 
to obtain it. And even if we cannot, what shall we have 
sacrificed by trying? 

Points 4 and 5: Unless a unified, neutralized Berlin under 
United Nations’ auspices is established as an interim measure, 
then Western forces must remain in Berlin, regardless of 
whether the Russians leave. It is time to think seriously, 
however, of replacing as rapidly as possible the thousands of 
non-German allied military personnel in Berlin with West 
German militia. 

Here, again, Mr. President, I find in present policy nothing 
comparable to this suggestion. Present policy, says, in cffect, 
that the Russians must stay in Berlin—in spirit, if not in 
body. Apart from the fact that I see no practicable way to 
make them stay in either body or spirit if they wish to go, I 
am most reluctant to go along with a policy that seeks to 
require the Russians to stay anywhere westward, if they 
propose to take even a few steps backward—eastward. 

I am fully aware that their going may complicate our 
remaining in Berlin. We shall be face to face, then, with East 
Germans. They will be Communists, to be sure—but, never- 
theless, Germans, not Russians. The Allied forces may well 
be compelled, in the last analysis, to face them, if we mean 
to stay in Berlin at all costs. 

It was an awareness of this probability, Mr. President, which 
prompted me to suggest that it is time to think seriously of 
replacing the thousands of allied military personnel in West 
Berlin with West German militia. If there is to be a loss of 
life among East Germans, in order to preserve what is, in the 
last analysis, a West German position even more than an 
allied position in Berlin, then it seems to me best that the 
allied forces move as quickly as possible to the reserve, even 
as the Russians intend to do on the other side. This is not a 
matter of “passing the buck.” It is a matter of recognizing 
that among Germans, as among others, blood may well prove 
thicker than ideologies. 

It will be a tragedy if men must die in this situation in 
any event. It will hurt the cause of freedom in Germany even 
more, however, if the Germans who may lose their lives 
in a limited conflict for access to Berlin lose them by the action 
of foreign forces. 

I know, Mr. President, that there are grave risks in using 
West German forces in this fashion. Once injected into the 
situation at Berlin, it is difficult to foresee the contingencies 
which may subsequently arise. That is why I said it is time 
to think seriously of using them, not that it is time to use them. 
The risks must be weighed in the light of all the information 
and estimates available to the Executive. They must be 
weighed against the countless risks of trying to preserve, with 
Allied forces, a status quo in a situation which will change, 
inevitably, once the Russians have left Berlin. There may be 
sound reasons for not taking this course of substituting West 
Germans for the Allied forces at West Berlin. There are no 
sound reasons, however, for not exploring fully its implica- 
tions within our own Government and with Allied govern- 
ments, or for failing to do so promptly. 

Point 6: There must be a great deal of talk between Ger- 
mans who are in authority in the Federal Republic and 
Germans who purport to be in authority in the Eastern zone. 

This is the point, Mr. President, of which much _ has 
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been made in comments on my remarks of February 12. It 
seems to me that a monumental issue has been generated 
here, although, in fact, no substantial issue exists. 

[he administration—the Western allies—have proposed 
talks with the Russians, at which each side might have 
German observers. In other words, East Germans and West 
Germans are both to be admitted to these talks on Germany, 
if the Russians accept the Western proposal. 

Now, Mr. President, does anyone believe that in talks on 
the German problem, these Germans—East and West Ger- 
mans-—are going to do nothing but observe? No, Mr. Presi- 
dent; they are obviously going to talk, the West Germans 
through the allied nations, the East Germans through the 
Sovier Union. If there is a difference between official policy 
and what I suggested in this respect, it is certainly a minor 
one. If I may draw an analogy, perhaps I can make the dif- 
ference clear. I suggested, in effect, that the Germans—East 
and W off into another room and try to come up 
with concrete proposals on the problem of German unification, 
which they would then lay before the allied powers and the 
Soviet Union, for approval and for guarantee. 

Many of those who have commented on this proposal have 
said in effect: “No. That is a dangerous procedure.” They 
have said—those who endorse present official policy on this 
point—that the West Germans must whisper in the ear of 
the allies what they think should be done abour unification 
and the East Germans must whisper in the ear of the Soviet 
Union. Then, the Western allies and the Soviet Union will 
add their own thoughts and try, out of the conglomeration, 
to reach an agreement. 

Mr. President, either way is agreeable to me. Out of my 
own limited experience at international conferences, however, 
I have my own views as to which way is likely to offer greater 
prospect for success. Those who now conduct foreign policy 
have theirs. I am more than willing to try their way if they 
believe it will work. I have a feeling, however, that before 
we are done with this matter of whispering in ears and the 
friction of no contact between the Germans, we shall be more 
than willing to try others. 

Point 7: All-German elections may not be essential to peace 
and to freedom, but there must be some opportunity for the 
people of East Germany, as there is in West Germany, to 
express their political preferences and to participate in political 
affairs without terror. Uniess there is, the search for peace 
can lead to the jeopardizing of freedom. 

Here again, Mr. President, I do not believe there is a basic 
difference between the present policies of this Government 
id the view which I stated. The Secretary of State made 
clear, long before my speech of February 12, that all-German 
elections need not be essential as a first step in German uni- 
fication. I do not know at what stage they would become 
essential, nor, with all due respect, do I believe anyone else 
does at this time. 

The Secretary has recognized that reality, and I applaud 
his recognition of it. I say further, however, that unless the 
hand of political terror begins to lift in East Germany there 
is a danger to freedom in any form of unification which may 
be tried. While this point has not been explicitly stated by 
the Secretary, I am sure that those who are responsible for 
the conduct of foreign policy are not unaware of it. 

Point 8: The Western allies and the Soviet Union must 
guarantee for a period of time the unified Germany which 
may emerge from discussions among the Germans. They must 
see to it that Germany is neither subjected to military pres- 
sures from its neighbors nor becomes a source of military 
pressures to its neighbors. 

Again, Mr. President, there is no disagreement on this 
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obvious point. Ir has long been a part of the policy of this 
Government to recognize that a peace treaty for Germany, 
which provides for the reasonable security needs of its 
neighbors, including the Soviet Union, is an essential of 
peace. One may differ with the way this objective has been 
pursued, but there are few differences as to its essentiality. 

Point 9: It is essential that our policy, NATO's policies, 
do not exclude a careful consideration—may I repeat that 
word, “consideration”"—of the Rapacki plan, the Eden plan 
for a demilitarized zone in middle Europe, or similar pro- 
posals in connection with the unification of Germany, predi- 
cated—may I repeat that word, “predicated”—or contingent 
upon the outcome of the conferences on surprise attack, and 
suspension of nuclear tests now going on in Geneva. 

The Western Powers have indicated an interest in negoti- 
ating a European security pact. We are now seeking an 
agreement, at Geneva, on the problem of nuclear testing 
and the prevention of surprise attack. 

Further, I am given to understand that it is the policy of 
this Government to recognize that agreement is possible 
to exclude missile bases from all German soil. Similarly, that 
it is possible to thin out foreign forces in West Germany in 
return for a thinning out of Soviet forces in East Germany. 

If that is the case, Mr. President, there is no basic incom- 
patibility between the essentials that I listed and what official 
policy is prepared—I repeat that word, “prepared”—to do. 
The objective is the same. I reserve the right, however, to 
examine subsequently the way we are going about trying to 
reach it. 


SIMILARITIES BETWEEN OFFICIAL POLICY AND NINE POINTS 


The differences between what we are doing, as a matter of 
official policy, and what I suggested as the essentials of a 
positive Western policy on Germany, are not numerous. In 
official policy—without a shadow of doubt on the part of 
anyone, either Democrat or Republican—we are committed to 
stand fast at Berlin. We are committed to the participation of 
Germans of both zones in the discussion of the problems of 
German unity. We are committed to explore ways other 
than all-German elections, at least as a beginning of the 
solution to the problem of German unity. We are prepared 
to consider proposals which seek to limit certain types of 
weapons and the alien military forces in both parts of Ger- 
many within the framework of all-European security arrange- 
ments. With these essentials, Mr. President, I expressed 
substantial agreement in my remarks of February 12, although 
I may differ in particulars with respect to the way they are 
being presently pursued. 


DIFFERENCES WITH OFFICIAL POLICY 

The basic points at which I diverge from what is present 
official policy, 1 believe, are these: 

First. Official policy, in effect, says that the Russians cannot 
leave Berlin or the routes of access to the city from the West; 
certainly, that they cannot leave in spirit, and, perhaps, not 
even in body. For my part, I would have no particular desire 
to see them stay, in body or in spirit, even if they could be 
persuaded from going, which I doubt. 

Second. Official policy does not seek actively to try to bring 
about a unification of the municipal services and government 
of the two Berlins at the present time. I believe that effort 
should be made. 

Third. Official policy does not seek to enlist the United 
Nations in the Berlin crisis at this time. For my part, I believe 
it is high time that this be done; particularly, that the con- 
ciliatory services of the Secretary General be sought. 

Fourth. Official policy gives no evidence of considering 
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replacing the thousands of Allied forces in Berlin with West 
Germans. If we are not going to move or cannot move in the 
direction of trying to bring about the unity and interim neu- 
tralization of all Berlin through U. N. conciliation, then, I 
believe, for the reasons I have already stated, we must give 
serious consideration to making this replacement. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 

Finally, Mr. President, I must bring to the attention of the 
Senate the testimony of General Maxwell D. Taylor, the Chief 
of Staff of the Army before the Senate Disarmament Sub- 
committee on February 2, testimony which was released only 
last weekend. The General said, in effect, that there must 
be total mobilization of this Nation if we are to resist force 
in Berlin. I must ask: What is being done to bring about 
this total mobilization, or are we to assume that it will not 
be necessary? 
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I hope deeply, Mr. President, that force will not be brought 
into play at Berlin but there is no certain promise in present 
circumstances that it will not be. I reiterate my belief that 
if there is to be a chance to avoid its use, “a Western initiative 
for peace is essential.” 

The points which I raised in my remarks on February 12 
were designed to indicate a possible direction for that initia- 
tive. 

Of equal importance with the desire for peace, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the energy and forbearance with which this Govern- 
ment pursues this great need and desire of mankind. Of 
greatest importance is a national leadership which acts posi- 
tively for peace. 

If the President leads in that fashion, he will find the 
people of this Nation and the people of the free world will 
be solidly behind him. 


The Road Ahead For Young People 


IN A POLITICALIZED ECONOMY 
By MARK M. JONES, Consulting Economist, Princeton, New Jersey 


Delivered at Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia, December 11, 1958 


HE CHIEF THREAT to every man, woman, and child 

in the United States today is politicalization of our 

economy at the expense of productivity. My purpose 
here is to analyze this threat in part and in terms of the 
future prospects of young people who are approaching 
maturity and are on the threshold of responsibility for par- 
ticipating citizenship. The future certainly is worthy of some 
thought because, as the late “Boss” Kettering of General 
Motors so often said, the future is important; it is where we 
have to spend the rest of our lives. 

Having heard that free advice is usually worth what it 
costs, I offer none to you. My remarks proceed from an under- 
lying strategy that begins with a Chinese word for crisis. 
This I have been told is a pictograph in two parts—one signi- 
fies great danger; the other, great opportunity. Not knowing 
how your group divides as between pessimists and optimists, I 
of course cannot judge which of these points of view will char- 
acterize the consensus of this gathering. 


MAss SUBJECTIVE CONDITIONING 

My first point to some extent accounts for the approach I 
have just outlined. It is that we are now reaping the harvest 
of various kinds of mass subjective conditioning which have 
been sown for almost a generation and have largely created 
the situation in which you have grown up. This is one in 
which semantics increasingly tends to become more influential 
than science. Now we are at a point where it is difficult to 
draw a line between science and fantasy. Our contemporary 
love affair with words has only added to the fog of our be- 
wilderment. If you as individuals classify among those who 
believe what they hear on the radio, read in the papers, or 
see and hear on TV, you too have been initiated into the 
great and growing fraternity of the brainwashed. 

The integration of instruments of communication for use 
in conformity with principles of mass subjective conditioning 
has been a leading factor in the politicalization of our economy. 
It also is a leading factor accounting for the belief that your 
Opportunity as you approach responsible participating citizen- 
ship is probably much different from and in a sense much 





more extensive than the opportunity that was open to your 
parents in the same stage in their lives. The opportunities of 
their day were in the creative realm and of pioneering nature. 
Yours is first in the realm of repair and reclamation. Before 
you can get back to a starting line equivalent to theirs at the 
same stage and from which you might increase your relative 
opportunity in comparison with theirs, you have to reclaim 
that 50 per cent which has been frittered away. In terms of 
accumulated debt, this amounts to more than a trillion dollars 
that has been spent but not paid for in work. 

So it seems reasonable to say that there is still plenty of 
opportunity although it is of different kinds. The main ques- 
tion is whether you elect to take the line of least resistance 
and pursue popular contemporary delusions, or become hard- 
boiled realists and seek rationally to resume capitalizing on the 
order of nature. 

Advancement of science has as yet revealed but a small 
part of the order of nature. One of the main effects of the 
detour from reality of the past generation has been to lead us 
to the belief that man-made laws can be substituted for na- 
tural laws. The relative reduction of productivity which con- 
fronts us has resulted from the politicalization of an increasing 
proportion of our lives, mainly because of this fantastic de- 
lusion that there is some magic in government and law. 
Therefore, with respect to my first point, I would say that the 
future prospects of young people depend largely upon their 
attitude and actions with respect to mass subjective condi- 
tioning in contrast with the order of nature. 


INTRIGUE AND CONSPIRACY 

My next point is that one of the effects of mass subjective 
conditioning has been to invest an increasing proportion of 
human activity with the characteristics of intrigue and con- 
spiracy. Never in the history of man does it appear that 
intrigue and conspiracy have played such important parts in 
the lives of so many people. With a world population of over 
two and a half billion, divided among more than 80 nations, 
and governments again being used so largely by a few and 
for their own benefit primarily, so-called progress made in 
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the name of technology has greatly multiplied and magnified 
the intrigue-and-conspiracy factor in life. Some believe that 
Anglo-Saxon mind is congenitally incapable of coping 
with intrigue and conspiracy. That may be the case, but if 
it represents another place where you come in. Your future 
prospects and those of all young people will depend In part 
ipon how you contront and react to this factor which increas- 
ngly conditions the circumstances of life around you. If you 
sin responsible citizenship as brainwashed conformists, your 
future of course will largely be determined by the extent to 
hich you continue with the wishful thinkers or take arms 
st the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune and, by 
pposing, end then 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 
My third point is that in the United States we have lost 
system of self-government. This country is supposed to be 
enstitutional republic based on self-government and Private 
Capitalism. Roughly speaking, it probably was substantially 
until abour 1933. Since that time the politicalization of 
economy increasingly has given us government by a 


predatory class. This gradually has taken the place of self- 
overnment. By this 1 mean that a class of so-called profes- 


sional politicians has grown up, has created a privileged inside 
position for themselves, and they expect to make a career as 
well as a living out of using government to push the rest of 
us around, They are largely a crowd of mercenaries whose 


chief idea is to serve their own interests first and second 
through use of government. From this it follows that they may 
serve the interests of the rest of us only third, fourth, and fifth. 

This fundamental change has been facilitated by the pre- 

ccupation of responsible people with other things and their 
reluctance to apply the necessary time to maintain a system 
of self-government, It is important to note that our system 
was not designed to be run by compulsion or for the benefit 
of those who contrive to get the powers of government into 
their own hands and use them principally for their own benefit. 
Che distinctive American idea was set up to emphasize the 
kind of voluntaryism which proceeds on the basis of informa- 
tion, education, and persuasion, and therefore with the least 
possible coercion 
OUR ONE-PARTY SYSTEM 

My next point is that out of a situation such as the foregoing 
we have inherited something that we might just as well call 
a one-party political system. The November election results 
were determined more by nonvoters than by the voters. How- 
ever, those who voted registered recognition of the same 
facts. Principal among these was the fact that there was little 
real difference between the policies of the two political 
parties. This did not just happen. It was caused by the New 
York group which has taken the initiative in public affairs 
n the United States increasingly since 1940, selected candidates 
for President, captured and used the national organization of 
the Republican party, and put through a marvelous job of 
disintegrating the party from within. Analysis of the vote in 
countless precincts has shown that for years there has been the 
same gradual shift from the Republican to the Democratic 
party in each of the five categories of labor, farmers, business- 
men, wealthy, and mixed; and principally because there was 
less and less reason for being a Republican. 

Now we face the question as to whether virtual control of 
both parties by about the same people will continue on to 
complete destruction of our two-party system, or whether 
among groups coming to maturity, like this one, some will 
emerge who will take arms against such slings and arrows of 

itrageous fortune and, by opposing, end them. 

hie ively the majority of the American people sense the 
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situation and resent it. Various opinion polls show a trend that 
way, and increasingly since 1940. Roughly it appears that 
about 65 per cent of the people of the country realize that 
things are going the wrong way within the country and 
realize that this trend helps the external enemy more and 
more. However, they have not been able to get a leadership 
which will try to change the course. This continues because the 
controlling group behind the scenes is able by conspiracy to 
assert its power at the vital centers. 

The principal factor contributing to such delinquency 
naturally is that 35 per cent which consists of what might be 
called leadership elements of the population—businessmen, 
labor leaders, college presidents, professors, ministers, social 
workers and others in similar positions who have not suff- 
ciently opposed the politicalization of our economy. 


THE THOUGHT-CONTROL SYSTEM 

Another indication of the artificial and synthetic nature of 
our system today is provided by the fact that for years public 
opinion so-called seldom has been the opinion of the public. 
This is because of the steadily rising power of a thought- 
control system. As a result it is now necessary to differentiate 
effective opinion from public opinion. Effective opinion is 
the consensus of those in the 35 per cent group I just men- 
tioned who consciously endeavor to control opinion-forming 
and the instruments by which it is achieved. 

The thought-control system is run principally from Wash- 
ington with no little help from New York. By determining 
what is reported as news and what is not, it largely determines 
the effective opinion, regardless of what is really the opinion 
of the majority of the people. 

The thought-control system naturally is the primary factor 
in mass subjective conditioning for the purpose of brain- 
washing the people. This brainwashing of course must estab- 
lish and maintain conditions which enable the brainwashers to 
stay in power. 

The basis of the thought-control system, therefore, is as- 
sertion of the initiative by those who make the news and then 
endeavor to make it palatable at least to the point of enabling 
them to get away with the slant they put on it. 


NATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICY 


The next point I commend for your consideration is that 
increasingly since 1933 national economic policy has been de- 
termined by the economics professors of a few of the leading 
universities and colleges. They have reversed the attitude of 
the economics professors of the past 200 years during which 
the mood of the fraternity was to stand aloof from businesss. 
During that long term they adhered for the most part to the 
Robinson Crusoe idea that supply creates its own demand. They 
persisted in a refusal to recognize the function of money in 
demand. 

When, after 1933, they finally realized their mistake, they 
turned to embrace the sophistries of a British economist named 
John Maynard Keynes. Here again they took the wrong tack. 
Their attempt to recognize the place of money as a factor of 
demand was given a Robin Hood expression. In the spirit of 
“Big Brother” and “Papa knows best,” they embarked upon the 
use of the sovereign power of the State to control savings and 
investment. They were aggressive, and persuaded the legisla- 
tors and administrators to take up economic policies which 
expressed their predilections and prejudices. Their theory ap- 
parently was and is that individuals or individualistic institu- 
tions are not capable of managing savings and investments 
intelligently. 

Obviously, this is not to say that they were devoid of good 
intentions. That, however, can be no extenuation. No matter 
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what they intended, they have given us more and more of a 
government-planned economy. This in principle is subversive 
because a distinctive feature of the American idea was to go 
no further than a government-regulated economy. 

Notwithstanding their alleged aim to minimize economic 
depressions, they have fostered the politicalization of our 
economy at the increasing expense of productivity, and are 
now confronted by the Frankenstein of inflation as their own 
creation. Moreover, they have contributed to the upbuilding 
of the childlike fantasy that there is some magic in govern- 
ment and law that is not to be found anywhere else. So you 
can see that they have had a great catalytic effect in the direc- 
tion of aiding the general degenerative trend that I have 
been outlining. 

In reacting to this aspect of the situation from the stand- 
point of your future, it may occur to you to ask whether 
economics professors understand business or ever have under- 
stood it. I of course mean the economics professors who have 
had the initiative in national economic policy. The answer 
seems to be that most of them do not. 

Until the last 25 years there seemed to be no great danger 
in allowing them time to learn in their own way about how 
the vitality and energy of the American people is released. 
No longer, however, can such patience on the part of the 
people generally be justified. The Russian threat now presents 
us with the challenge of survival. This is something that our 
system never before has confronted in the same way. Much 
depends on how soon as well as just how we get off this 
detour on which economics professors have taken the country. 


PRIVATE CAPITALISM 

A separate point, although related to the preceding one, is 
that we do not as yet have a rationale for Private Capitalism. 
Although higher education lays stress on its function of “ad- 
vancing knowledge,” it appears to have done little of that 
nature so far as providing us with the kind of rationale for 
Private Capitalism that we have so long needed. Evidently 
the leaders of education must have thought that Private 
Capitalism was too complicated to understand and that it 
would be much easier to attempt the use of some form of 
collectivism. That this might lead to the politicalization of 
our economy at the expense of productivity as well as to a 
general liquidation of accumulated values of the past while 
having an effect of collaborating with the Stalin program of 
making Capitalism pay for its own funeral, does not seem to 
have occurred to them. 

The chaotic state of the so-called “national accounts” con- 
tributes greatly to delinquency in this area. There seems to be 
little understanding that a national economy is like a corpora- 
tion in that it must know its overhead expense and relate it 
properly to production and income. Failure to work out the 
application of this principle in the case of our country has 
probably given us an economy in liquidation. Against this we 
must realize that the only means which might promise that 
the scale of living of the people long can be maintained at 
anything near its present level is what would be called a going- 


concern economy. Briefly, a going-concern economy is one . 
which pays all of its current outlays from its income for the 


period involved. This includes the financial charges on previous 
capital outlays and current capital costs and outlays. 


THE LABOR FRANKENSTEIN 
Now that the initiative in national affairs is so largely in 
the hands of labor leaders, it will be of special importance 
that young people consider the effects of such a departure 
from the philosophy and spirit of our distinctive idea of 
freedom. 
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As a totalitarian, domineering force, it is the key factor ac- 
counting for the privileged position which has been created 
for labor leaders by use of government and law. To a very 
considerable extent labor leaders have been made unrespon- 
sible by legal process. Such a denial of equal protection of the 
laws naturally prefers them and subjects the rest of the peopl« 
to prejudice and discrimination. 

One of the most serious aspects of the labor-leader Franken- 
stein is the fact that it pursues policies which so largely 
parallel the primary policies of the Communists and the So- 
cialists. They usually say that they are for free enterprise, but 
their deeds lead in a direction opposite from their words. 

Also the development and continuance of a specialized and 
privileged pressure group of this kind induces the develop- 
ment of similar groups by other interests, and thus seriously 
undermines the principles upon which a system of self-gov- 
ernment depends. 

To young people in particular the reduction in freedom 
and opportunity inherent in a union-controlled system should 
be a challenge of the first order. 


INFLATION 

With respect to the next point—inflation—a friend re- 
cently told me of some figuring by a keen student of modern 
computers. The net of it was that he estimated the loss of 
purchasing power by the American people since a date in the 
late thirties, because of inflation, to exceed one trillion, nine 
hundred billion dollars. 

It seems quite clear that Federal manipulation of the money 
supply, pyramiding of government spending in disregard of 
the relation of overhead expense to production and the income 
of the people, and arbitrary labor-union imposition of wage 
costs not justified by productivity are the main direct causes 
of the inflation. There are plenty of indirect causes also, but 
I shall refer only to one in relation to my topic—the future 
prospects of young people. It probably may be best expressed 
by a question: Of what value is the education we have been 
sacrificing to establish during the past generation if, becaus« 
we ignore previous human experience, Western Civilization 
has to go through a receivership? 

That we may be headed toward such a receivership may be 
indicated by reference to but one set of facts. There are others 
which point in the same direction. I refer to the main item 
of overhead expense of the national economy—expenditures of 
government. There are about 116,000 units of government in 
the United States. Department of Commerce estimates as of 
June 1958 indicated that Federal, State, and local govern 
ments were then spending at an annual rate of $128 billion 
Thus this one overhead item alone represented about 37 per 
cent of the national income of $350 billion. A national econ- 
omy is subject to the same fundamental laws of economy as a 
corporation, a business, a family, or an individual. Because of 
the amounts involved the achievement of a receivership situa- 
tion by a national economy may take longer, but that is about 
the only noteworthy difference. The problem otherwise is 
about the same. To young people it would mean a cloud on 
their future which would set them back to frontier conditions. 
They would have to begin over again and struggle with an 
acute shortage of working capital for a long time. 

If we can do no better than that, why do we make such a 
fuss about education? 


A MORAL BASE FOR OUR SOCIETY 
Although most of the preceding points appear to be of 
social or economic nature, they might also be interpreted as 
separate features of the problem described as the lack of a 
moral base for our society. 








The moral base appears gradually to have been receding 
at years. This has been chiefly because the political- 
ization of our economy automatically has resulted in minimiz- 
ing the Church and maximizing the State, 

If morality is defined as a hereditary respect for the rules on 
which the existence of the society is based, and this definition 

pplied to the individual on the one hand, the State on the 
ther, and everythng else in between, we have a situation 
which should be classified as de-moralization. 

Having been born into an order of nature, the limits open 
to an individual are those set by this order of nature. Man's 
opportunity is to discover natural law and to capitalize upon 
its application. During the past 25 years the main efforts seem 
to have been in the direction of trying to escape from natural 
law and to pursue fancy in every direction. 

The rapid reduction in the influence of the Church on mod- 
ern life has contributed greatly to this escapism. Some skep- 
tics even say that increased church attendance is due mainly 
to the increase in number of deviationists from moral prin- 
ciple who by periodic church attendance accomplish a satis- 
factory absolution, rationalization, and justification of. their 
sense of guilt to enable them to continue to do as fancy dic- 
tates for another week. 

One of the great opportunities open to your generation will 
be that of orienting religion to life. 


THE RUSSIAN THREAT 

Next, we come to the Russian threat. The preceding genera- 
tion had nothing like it to superimpose upon their domestic 
problems or their problems of moral nature. 

Probably the most important aspect of the Russian threat 
is the way it shortens the time you can take to learn about the 
world into which you are moving. Neither the past generation 
understood nor does this one understand about the nature of 
| going-concern economy as the life process underlying a so- 
ciety. Throughout the entire history of the country and until 
the past 25 years it was possible to allow time for the develop- 
ment of understanding of the inherent life process of our 
society. Now no such allowance of time can be made because 
the Russian threat projects a death process, It has a Gresham's 
effect upon everything around it in that the baser drives out 
the finer. 

Stated in its rawest and simplest form, the challenge to 
the United States is to survive. We can hardly expect to do 
this if we continue our efforts to take up Russian ideas which 
Russia is discarding while at the same time the Russians are 
taking up traditional ideas of ours from which we seem to be 
leparting. 

Under such conditions, it would be expected that we would 
have a sound and carefully stated national strategy. We do 
not. We are still proceeding in the naive belief that such 
things can be left to politics and government. 

One of the most alarming aspects of this Russian threat is 
the policy of the Federal Government. On the record it seems 
to be little more than “not to win.” A negative policy of that 
character might just as well be a positive policy of collabora- 
tion because, in relation to forces that are trying to arrange 
for your funeral, it automatically has that effect. 


[he main question that confronts every one of us with 
respect to the Russian threat is: When will the Government 
of the United States begin real opposition to Russia and 


Communism? 


THE NEW KIND OF WAR 
Dean C. Ken Weidner of the American University of 
Beirut has pointed out that many thoughtful Europeans feel 
that in the United States we still do not understand that the 
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Russians have devised a new kind of war; that instead of 
seeking out the enemy’s forces and destroying them, the 
Russian approach is to maneuver and encourage the enemy 
to destroy himself by exhausting his natural resources and 
dissipating his wealth and power in countering widely scat- 
tered military threats while all the time the Russian ideology 
is being sold to the people of the United States from within. 

Eminent philosophers and statesmen of our nation have in 
the past pointed out that our kind of system cannot be de- 
stroyed from without, but can be destroyed from within. 

The future of every young person hangs on the question 
as to how much further the processes of disintegration from 
within can be carried before they precipitate impotence. In 
other words, how much longer can our strength and power 
be maintained relative to other nations in the world while 
at the same time we are undermining and diluting the sources 
of our strength and power? 

No more effective means of disintegrating a nation from 
within can be conceived than the pressure-group system 
which has grown up in this country. When the veterans, labor, 
the aged, the doctors, the lawyers, the educators, and now more 
than eight million parasitic bureaucrats employed by govern- 
ment all seek to establish and maintain positions of preference 
in relation to others, and to use powers of the State to such 
ends, we have embraced the processes of subtraction and di- 
vision and embarked upon impairment of the processes of 
addition and multiplication. Naturally at a certain point this 
will result in a break and everybody losing. It is a leading 
factor in the situation to which I refer in indicating that your 
start in life really must begin at about 50 per cent farther 
back than was the case with your parents at the same time 
in their lives. 


THE FUTURE OF EACH INDIVIDUAL 


In summary the way in which the foregoing affects your 
future will depend largely, so far as you are concerned as in- 
dividuals, upon the following: 

1. What you consciously bring to bear on life around 
you in the form of moral equipment and representing the 
moral equivalent of steering wheel, brakes, and speedometer. 

2. The extent to which you insulate yourself from and 
oppose the play of measures designed to effect mass subjective 
conditioning and then maintain an adherence to reality 
properly rooted in the order of nature. 

3. The skill with which you confront intrigue and con- 
spiracy, and work to eradicate them from human relation- 
ships. 

4. The extent to which you become responsible participat- 
ing citizens in our constitutional republic predicated on self- 
government and Private Capitalism, and become active in 
political affairs. 

5. Your omissions and commissions with respect to national 
economic policy and inflation, and particularly from the stand- 
point of opposing government spending which, as overhead 
expense, now that we are down to a 44c dollar threatens the 
production and income of the people. 

6. The extent to which you join with or oppose policies 
leading to a government-planned economy and away from a 
government-regulated economy, thus aiming to bring about 
establishment and maintenance of a sound going-concern 
economy. 

7. The extent to which you oppose or emphasize the de- 
velopment of a sound rationale for Private Capitalism and 
insist upon the elimination of all forms of collectivism. 

8. The extent to which you assert leadership to redress the 
distortions of the prevailing pressure-group systems and remove 
the special privileges which each has exacted from our society. 
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9. Your attitude and influence on national strategy and 
policy as they relate the Russian threat to all of Western 
Civilization and particularly the extent to which you insist on 
non-cooperation and opposition to the Russian Program 
within the United States, 

10. The extent to which you interest yourselves in detecting 
and opposing all degenerative tendencies within the United 
States. 

* * * 

In concluding, I come to what are probably the most basic 
factors of all so far as the future prospects of young people 
are concerned, First is the attitude of expectancy which has 
been insidiously developed throughout so much of our popu- 
lation. Second is the spirit of conformity which has been 
fostered so extensively by the thought-control system. In one 
generation we have been changed from a nation of daring 
pioneers to a people afraid of greatness, independence, self- 
reliance, and initiative. 

If even secretly you cherish the thought that you ought to 
be taken care of—that life, the state, the family, or some force 
other than yourself owes you a living, you are a welfare stater 
and of course fall into the ranks of those who are going along 
with the disintegration of another civilization. 

There can be no future in an attitude of defeatism or of 
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dependence, or of resignation to the forces working to destroy 
the nation from within. 

The historian Toynbee informs us that of 21 civilizations 
in recorded history, 14, or rwo thirds of them, are known to 
us only by their ruins. Ballinger, in his book “By Vote of the 
People,” informs us that it was not sudden or violent revolu- 
tions that caused the decline and fall of most of the civiliza- 
tions which have disappeared. The disintegration came about 
gradually and in about the same way the United States is 
going at this time—by majority vote of the wishful thinkers. 

How far out of balance we are in this country may perhaps 
be indicated by suggesting that under our system we should 
enjoy perhaps 85 per cent freedom and no more than 15 per 
cent coercion. Against this, we confront about 70 per cent 
coercion and 30 per cent freedom. Here roughly is the im- 
balance that must be redressed before you can get back to the 
point of full opportunity for constructive exploitation of the 
potentials in a system of freedom. 

A key factor in the whole situation is exemplified by one 
word—responsibility. To maintain a civilization or improve 
it requires adherence to a sound principle of responsibility. 
When the situation so shifts that the servant becomes the 
master and the master the servant, you are close to departure 
from this binding principle of an opportunity system. 


The Berlin Crisis 


A FOCUS FOR NEW GREATNESS 
By ADLAI E. STEVENSON, Attorney; Presidential Candidate of Democratic Party 1954, 1958 


Delivered at a dinner meeting, Boston, Massachusetts, March 5, 1959 


E MEET as Democrats, but the grave crisis in 

Berlin reminds us again that we must think as 

Americans; indeed our parties exist and should exist 
only as they serve the nation. 

After so much peace talk and propaganda, the Russian 
leaders have set the stage for another showdown in Berlin— 
the one place in Europe where the Western powers are at 
an extreme tactical disadvantage. 

The Soviet plan to maneuver the Western garrisons out 
of free Berlin was first thrust at us in such an uncompromising 
and abrupt manner that one could well question whether 
negotiations with Russia at any level could be anything but 
fruitless. Not only were Mr. Macmillan’s quiet efforts to sound 
out Russia’s intentions drowned in a tirade of abuse and 
threats, but senior Russian officers chose this moment to 
boast of Russia’s superiority in death-dealing missiles, and 
even the talks at Geneva on the control of atomic testing have, 
at this very time, reached a deadlock on the key issue of 
iNspection. 

All the talk of peace, of relaxing tensions and of better 
relations hardened into cold, uncompromising willfulness 
and power. 

What purpose is served by this sudden return to the brutal 
hostilities of the cold war? Are such threats and bullyings 
the language of responsibility when the survival of humanity 
is at stake? Has Mr. Khrushchev no compassion for the 
feelings and the fear in so many human hearts? This was not 
the language of a man of peace. It was the deadly old jargon 
of the man of power. 

But now, in the last few days, another miraculous and 
sudden change in the Russian climate has taken place, and 
we are assured that this tough talk was only for campaign 
purposes. I haven't noticed that the Communist party needed 
much help in Russian elections. 





And I get cold comfort from the Kremlin’s fleeting flirta- 
tions with sweet reason. This isn’t a time for capricious talk 
and arbitrary positions by anyone, let alone the heads of states 
charged with preserving peace. And we are ali grateful to Mr. 
Macmillan for his contrasting restraint, open-mindedness and 
firm dignity during his trying visit to the Soviet Union. 

But why has this crisis been thrust upon us? Why is Mr. 
Khrushchev stubbornly insisting on his unilateral solution 
of the German problem? Why is he taking risks of such 
enormity? 

I wonder if the dictators in the Kremlin could be making 
the mistake that has destroyed nearly all the tyrants of this 
time—the mistake of underestimating and misunderstanding 
their opponents. Has Mr. Mikoyan taken back from America 
the impression of a people enervated by comfort and the 
foolish slogans of “peace and prosperity”? Has he mistaken 
the voice of free debate for the expression of doubt and 
division? 

I talked with him when he was here and detected no such 
confusion. But if this is by any chance an element in the 
Russians’ sudden disregard for all save their own interests, 
let me add my voice at once, with all the energy and con- 
viction that I can command, to warn them not to drive this 
nation too far and not to mistake the underlying temper 
of our people. 

The memory of Hitler is much too fresh for citizens in 
this country, whatever their political convictions, to believe 
that knuckling under to threats can pave the way to a lasting 
settlement. Munich was the prelude to total conflict, not to 
“peace in our time.” 

I would plead with the Russian leaders to remember their 
own terrible experience with appeasement of Hitler—or to 
recall the more recent miscalculation which sent North Korean 
troops into South Korea in the belief that the Americans, 
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once out, would never come back. 

[hese are not partisan memories in America. They are 
the very stuff of our most recent historical experience. When 
the President says we will not give in to force, he speaks for 


all of us. I pray that there are no illusions in Moscow on this 
Vital score 

Bur Russia's new pressure may not spring simply from 

miscalculation of the American mood. I believe the men 
in the Kremlin also suffer from some acute political com- 
pulsions which may be driving them to bring the situation 
in Germany to a head. 

Ihe satellite empire in Eastern Europe is unstable. Tito’s 

laration of independence is now ten years old. The East 
German outbreak of 1953, the riots in Poland and the Hun- 
garian revolt of 1956 point to the insecurity of these minority 
Communist governments and the whole Soviet position in 
Eastern Europe. 

Whatever the other reasons for precipitating a crisis over 
Berlin, it doubtless reflects their fear that this island of 
freedom through which tens of thousands of Germans flee 
from East to West creates a special degree of instability in 
a generally unstable area. 

For this reason I trust that we shall not show too much 
unwillingness to negotiate at the summit or at any other level. 
In the critical field of popular support we play from strength 
in Europe. No bayonets prop up Western Governments. 
(hey are rooted in the assent of the peoples. But in uneasy 
Eastern Europe only Soviet military dominance insures 
Moscow's control 
Don't we have a supreme interest in reducing that control 


by gradual withdrawal of Russian forces? Have the Eastern 
European countries any other hope of national freedom? 
Don't we in the West, and I include West Germany, have 

supreme interest in exploring new ideas on the possible 
f re shape of a European settlement? 

WITHDRAWAL HELD UNLIKELY 

Because of the dependence upon their garrisons in Eastern 
Europe, I doubt if the Russians will negotiate seriously on 
the possibilities of withdrawing their forces. But if despite 
all their protestations and propaganda about peace, self- 


determination of peoples and non-interference, they dare not 
risk serious negotiation, we shall at least have recovered the 
initiative and made clear our own readiness for a more stable 
and hopeful settlement. 

While under no circumstances will we forsake the people 
of free Berlin or compromise on the question of free access, 
we must face the fact that no Russian withdrawal can be 
secured without a modification of the Western position. In 
order to take, we will have to give. And one must equally face 
the widespread fear in Western Europe that any search for 
an alternative to the status quo ultimately entails a total 
American retreat—back to isolationism and “fortress America.” 

We cannot dismiss this .sense of insecurity, especially 
among our good friends in West Germany. But I wonder 
whether this fear of American withdrawal from Europe and 
its affairs is not becoming a real enemy to thought, maneuver 
and flexibility on the Western side? 

Actually in the age of missiles, supersonic flight and Lunik, 
he concept of “fortress America” is wholly obsolete. We 


cannot escape the human situation. It involves us all. The 
America of 1959 is not the America of 1939. And the deterrent 
in Europe today is not just the six American divisions 
stationed in Germany but the knowledge that a Russian attack 
means retaliation by America’s strategic air force. 

lhe Russian leaders must know this. And I would urge them 
to ponder the Korean crisis of 1950. In that case, in a genuine 


< 
effort to reduce tension, America withdrew its troops. The 
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Communists misread the signals and evidently took this for 
an expression of American disinterest. But the North Korean 
invasion brought America promptly back—fighting. 

Though Korea is, in contrast, of marginal strategic im- 
portance, the American response was clear and immediate. 
Who can suppose it would be less so if the vital security of 
Europe were at stake? 

I repeat, I do not believe we Americans can ever again 
stand aside while aggression attempts to take history by force. 
We are involved permanently in mankind's efforts to evolve 
a workable security system, and our concern is far too deep 
rooted to depend only upon the location of American soldiers. 
Any negotiated settlement in Europe would have behind it 
the full weight of American commitment and the full 
strength of our arsenal and our economy. In the missile age, 
Fortress America is no more. 

So I would say: Let us yield nothing to force in this Berlin 
crisis. But I don’t think the issue of who stamps the passes 
is important. 

If the Russians hand over their control functions to the 
East German Government or sign a separate peace treaty, 
I cannot see that any great harm is done. The East Germans 
are so blatantly and totally dependent upon Russian military 
support that no ceremonial dickering about their status or 
functions will change them from puppets, as someone said, 
“even to puppies.” 

I am reminded of the Finnish Communist Republic 
established by Stalin, which so failed to command popular 
support that in the end the Russians forgot about it too. 

Any interference with the West's freedom of access to 
Berlin must be understood by the Russians to entail the risk 
of war. But with this position clear, let us seek to explore 
with the Russians the possibility of a settlement in Europe 
less unstable and explosive than the present situation—one 
that gives some hope to the millions from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea who yearn for freedom again, one that is based 
upon the tremendous asset of freedom as a popular force, and 
one that is finally rooted in America’s lasting commitment 
to Europe, whatever the local pattern of security may be. 

I would hope that in this supremely difficult time, when 
Secretary Dulles’ illness has deprived our Government in 
Washington of its only active practitioner in the field of 
foreign policy, that the Democratic party, as a responsible 
Opposition, would use its influence to focus public opinion 
to make good the perilous deficiencies of the executive branch 
and provide a little of the leadership an uninformed and 
bewildered public so desperately needs. 

I would trust that our distinguished Democratic leaders 
in the Senate would consult together and bring their col- 
lective weight and wisdom to bear responsibly on the crisis. 
This opportunity for a demonstration of party responsibility 
is matched only by the urgency. 

We are fortunate that we have a number of Democrats in 
Congress, like Senator Fulbright, with exceptional experience 
and wisdom in foreign affairs. And I trust that the Administra- 
tion too will draw upon these resources at this time so that 
we can face what may be the greatest test of this decade in a 
mood of national determination and unity. 

The months ahead are far too grave for partisan bickering 
or for personal competitiveness in political influence. I 
believe the whole country would respond to a Presidential 
lead, telling us of both the danger and the opportunity we 
face. And if the Administration is silent, let us, as the loyal 
opposition, speak with all the gravity and wisdom that we 
possess. 

This crisis can still be a focus for new greatness. And the 
greatness of America is the greatest purpose of our great party. 
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The Unification of Europe 


REFORM OF THE EUROPEAN IDEA 


By DR. BRUNO PITTERMANN, Vice-Chancellor of Austria 


Delivered at Columbia University, New York City, February 20, 1959 


HAT IS MEANT by the term “Europe?” Geographi- 

cal Europe with its 3,860,000 square miles of land 

area and 544 million inhabitants is divided into two 
parts: Moscow-oriented Europe and the other Europe. While 
the Europe with the central seat in Moscow (which embraces 
Albania, Bulgaria, East Germany, Poland, Romania, Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary with altogether 2,397,000 square miles 
and 247,700,000 inhabitants)—-while this Europe faces the 
world in political and economic questions as a unity, the 
other Europe again is divided in two parts: the OEEC nations 
and the rest. 

The OEEC nations are the 17 countries united in the OEEC. 
They are Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Iceland, Ireland, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, West Germany, Belgium, Netherlands, 
Luxembourg, Switzerland, Austria, Portugal, Greece and 
Turkey with a total of 1,390,758 square miles and 281,883,000 
inhabitants. 

Outside these are: Yugoslavia, Spain and Finland with 
410,704 square miles and 50,600,000 inhabitants. 

It should be noted that Spain participates in the councils 
of the OEEC’s agricultural bodies as an equal partner and 
that Yugoslavia has an observer to all of the OEEC’s bodies. 

Of the 17 OEEC nations, 15 (without Switzerland and 
Portugal) are members of the Council of Europe, which has 
its headquarters in Strasbourg. The Council of Europe is an 
interstate body, consisting of a Committee of Ministers and 
an Advisory Council. Only governments send their represen- 
tatives to the Council of Ministers, whose decisions must be 
unanimous. 

The Advisory Council consists of parliamentary representa- 
tives from the member states. As its name implies, it has 
only consultative status. Its agenda is laid down by the Council 
of Ministers. It can express its wishes in recommendations 
which may be approved by either a simple or a qualified 
majority. Its resolutions are not binding upon the Council of 
Ministers. The Council of Ministers, in turn, is not respon- 
sible to the Advisory Council, but each single member is 
responsible to his own national government or his national 
parliament. Of the member nations of the Council of Europe, 
the following also are members of NATO: Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg, Italy, West Ger- 
many, Denmark, Norway, Greece, Turkey, Iceland, Portugal. 

The following are not in NATO: Sweden, Austria, Ireland, 
Spain, Switzerland. 

The following are members of the West European Union: 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg, 
Italy, West Germany. 

The following are members of the European Economic 
Community: West Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg. 

Thus, a uniform Moscow-oriented Europe faces six other 
European combinations. 

What are the economic foundations of these groupings? A 
comparison with the United States shows the following pic- 
ture: 


OEEC U.S.A. 
Raw Iron 67,243,000 tons 79,371,000 tons 
Electric Power 409 billionkilowatt 715 billion kilowatt 
hrs. hrs. 
Meat 11,023,000 tons 13,233,000 tons 


Khrushchev’s proposed Seven-Y ear Plan, on the other hand, 


provides for these final figures (estimated) : 

Raw Iron 77,161,000 tons 

Electric Power 520 billion kilowatt hrs. 
Meat 6,724,300 tons 

What are the foundations of European unity? 
First, the political foundations: 

The weakness of free Europe rests in the many-sided, often 
conflicting interests of its separate members. The basic differ- 
ence is between the land-locked countries and those with in- 
terests Outside Europe. Among the latter are, above all Great 
Britain with its political and economic Commonwealth or- 
ganization, the French Republic, Belgium, Portugal, and Spain. 

Italy no longer has any colonies, but it still has considerable 
interests in the Near East. 

On the other side, the Soviet Union is the strongest 
European colonial power on the Asiatic continent, the only 
white man, so to speak, who in Asia still holds vast areas 
under his rule. Of course, the inhabitants are mostly whites. 
At present, the position of the Soviet Union, because of its 
ideological community with the great Asiatic nation of Red 
China, is more favorable than that of the other European 
countries: the target date at which they will have to grant 
full self-determination to the last of their former possessions 
moves ever closer. 

What does colonialism mean to the cause of European 
unification? There can be no doubt that it acts as a compli- 
cating and delaying factor in achieving unity. Those European 
states which are involved in colonial politics are preoccupied 
with their troubles overseas, which—or so they feel—are a 
more vital concern to them than the achievement of European 
unity. In addition, part of the economic and political strength 
of these nations rests upon their possessions outside Europe. 
Loss of these possessions means not only a momentary economic 
crisis, which cannot be surmounted without a far-reaching 
structural change in the economies of these countries; the loss 
of colonial possessions also entails a lowering in rank among 
the states of Europe: with the loss of colonies, they also lose 
the political—and, even more important—the economic claim 
to great-power positions. Only the immediate threat of 
aggression could bring the cause of European unity to 
fore. 

But Russian policy seems to be aware that it can halt or 
impede European unity only if it abstains from all acts of 
political, military or economic aggression. Thus it strengthens 
the preoccupation of colonial powers with their troubles 
overseas and diverts their attention from European unity. 
Soviet policy does this by aiding the self-determination efforts 
of colonial peoples, even where such efforts are not Com 
munist-inspired. This means that while these European stat 
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will at best cooperate in the work for a unified Europe, they 
will ca lly be the champions of European unification. 

In this respect, Soviet policy has gained from experience. 


Che threat of Stalinist aggression, which first destroyed demo- 
cratic development in the East European states and which 
finally, in 1948, destroyed the fully-developed democracy of 
Czechoslovakia, was such that the European colonial powers 
temporarily put their European interests ahead of their colonial 
concerns. The reason obviously was that the European mother- 
land was immediately threatened. 

At the same time, the Stalinist threat helped to crown with 
iccess the political efforts to make France and Germany good 
neighbors. Clearly, the proposals made by European statesmen 
for the establishment of interstate organizations in Europe 
after 1945 were prompted by the desire finally to do away 
with the German-French conflict which had been the cause of 
most European wars since Napoleon, In spite of this, the de- 
militarized and divided Germany was received into the 
European body politic at a relatively late date. 

Today, the revival of such a conflict seems impossible, 
unreasonable, and abnormal. But this state of affairs caused 
the carefully nurtured efforts for the unification of Europe 
to lose an important impetus: the first political goal in the uni- 
fication of Europe was fulfilled with the pacification of France 
and Germany, and, furthermore, the defensive necessity of 
holding Europe against an aggression by Moscow has currently 
lost much of its pressing urgency. 

Let us now briefly consider the Intellectual Foundations of 
European unity. 

The second World War had been waged against the bar- 
barity of Nazism. Its elimination from world politics has been 
one of the goals of the Allies. Aside from demilitarization of 
the erstwhile dictatorship, the demand for political demo- 
cracy in the countries occupied by the dictators as well as in 
the home territories they once ruled, seemed to offer the most 
secure foundation for the future. Undemocratic systems were 
considered as dangerously fertile soil for the revival of na- 
tionalism. As a matter of fact, shortly after the end of the 
Second World War, plans to reestablish democracy in those 
states were under consideration. In this connection, I would 
point particularly at the example of Spain. 

Thus it was only logical that all peace treaties with the re- 
established Eastern states contained a clause that the basic 
democratic rights and freedoms of the people in these newly 
existing countries were to be respected. This obligation was 
undertaken not only by the governments and representatives 
of the states concerned but also by the signatory powers. 

It may be taken for granted that the Soviet Union had no 
intention to honor this clause. That the Soviet Union was able 
so soon to bring its “non-intention” into play is in part due to 
the fact that the Allies’ original war goal was no longer com- 
pletely sustained even by its most faithful adherents. The 
peoples of Eastern Europe, whose countries had been occupied 
by Hirler’s and Mussolini's armies, had been promised free- 
dom from fear and want. Nowadays they fear institutions other 
than those of Hitler and Mussolini, and they suffer want for 
reasons other than under the two dictators. 

In review it can be said that the Soviet Union's open with- 
drawal from the common war purpose became evident when 
Stalin declined to participate in the Marshall plan and forced 
the satellites to do likewise. The march into Prague was only 
the consequence of Mr. Molotov’s previous command to the 
Czechoslovak government not to fly to Paris to attend the 
negotiations concerning Marshall aid. The breach was the 
clearer because the predecessor of the Marshall Plan, UNRRA, 
had been operated by the joint efforts of all the Allies 
World War IL. 
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However, not only Moscow-oriented nationalism has gained 
strength. Even in the democratic countries of Europe, certain 
ideas, repressed in 1945, have regained strength. The spiritual 
spearhead of the European idea were two movements: the 
political parties based upon the concept of universality in- 
herent in the Roman Catholic Church, and the Social Demo- 
crats founded upon political internationalism. 

In fact, the “European movement,” the voluntary assembly 
of nations conscious of a common European cause, was 
advanced by representatives of both camps prior to the crea- 
tion of the Council of Europe: DeGasperi and Schuhmann 
from the Catholic camp, and Blum and Spaak from the Social 
Democratic side. 

These political efforts were given much comfort by the 
then prevailing policy of the United States which directed 
economic aid for Europe’s reconstruction through a single, 
central agency. This forced the various European nations to 
match over the negotiating table their purely national interests 
with the pan-European concern. 

The unanimity in decisions did away with century-old order 
of “big” and “small” powers. The OEEC, however, suffered 
from a basic structural mistake which was in contrast to the 
original war goal of the Allies. It was, and is, an assembly of 
governments without representation of European parliaments. 
It has aided European economy but did not help European 
democracy. The exclusion of the opposition from all discus- 
sions and decisions (which interfered considerably with 
national economies to the advantage of some special econo- 
mies) has impeded the advance of the European idea. 
Naturally, the disenfranchised Parliamentarians were apt 
to reach economic decisions where they were the represen- 
tatives, namely in the nationa! parliaments. Much of the re- 
sentment which is often felt in the United States because of 
the apparent ingratitude of Europeans vis-a-vis the magnani- 
mous military help during the war and the economic aid i 
the post war period can be traced back to the fact that the 
governments then in power assumed exclusive responsibility 
for OEEC measures. The result was that these decisions became 
automatically part and parcel of government policy—and 
were promptly rejected by the opposition. 

In the creation of the Council of Europe, this mistake was 
rectified—at least within the realm of the democratic parties. 
But the Council of Europe so far has no jurisdiction what- 
ever in matters concerning OEEC. Yet, the joint discussions 
among government representatives and opposition party rep- 
resentatives (members of the nation parliaments) in the 
Advisory Council soften the impact of the nationalistic reaction 
against international and even supra-national institutions, a 
reaction which has become evident in all European countries. 
Of course, this reaction is also based on considerations of a 
domestic nature. 

The exclusion of Communist parties from policy-making 
in democratic nations has added to the importance of the so- 
called right, and weakened the so-called left—not always in 
true proportion to the will of the electorate. To this must be 
added that in order to combat strong Communist parties such 
as the French and Italian, an alliance of the conservative forces 
was often the political condition prerequisite for national 
defense and the maintenance of democracy. This weighting 
in favor of the right wing has long been balanced by coalition 
governments in which representatives of the democratic left 
were given more posts than their numerical proportion 
merited. Among the states represented in the Council of 
Europe, with the exception of Great Britain, coalition govern- 
ments have been the rule since 1945. Generally, they repre- 
sented a successful effort of settling opposed economic and 
social problems over the negotiating table rather than in great 
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social conflicts. Democratic labor union representatives were 
able to recommend this method so long as participation in the 
governments’ decisions made an equitable distribution of tax 
burdens possible corresponding to workers’ and employes’ 
interests, and so long as what they considered good use was 
made of tax receipts. The conservative groups were in a 
position to go along with this because national incomes in 
democratic Europe increased by leaps and bounds on the basis 
of well-planned OEEC aid. Thus they were able to satisfy the 
desires of their political followers and their material sup- 
porters without getting into conflict with the labor unions. 
The stability of wages was supported by subsidies and tariff 
policy. Rapidly increasing treasury receipts made this pos- 
sible without raising the tax rate or introducing new taxes. 

In order to win the wage earners and pensioners over to 
political conservatism and thus to maintain their leading role 
in the government, the conservatives put up mo resistance 
against increased social insurance. Conservative statesmen 
realized that economic and social support of wage earners 
prevented the spread of Communist parties in Europe. 
European coalition governments were, at the same time, the 
expression of the will to defend against Communist aggression. 
As a matter of fact, Communism has come to a halt in Europe. 
In some countries—in which the coalition system is shared by 
more or less equally strong partners—Communism is on the 
downgrade, particularly since the brutal repression of the 
Hungarian revolution. 

During more recent months, European production has 
shown much less progress than at any time since 1951. Tax 
receipts have decreased; budget demands for military, eco- 
nomic or social items have remained the same or are on the 
rise. Because of the strong advance of nationalist circles, 
especially into the conservative European parties, the answer 
to this problem is no longer sought in improving the common 
economic situation from within the OEEC. Either an in- 
dividual nation tries to evade the regulations of such a common 
policy in order to improve its own economic condition, 
or members of the economic community who have seen into 
difficulties are assisted insufficiently or not at all by other 
partners. 

The ideology of political and economic cooperation which 
was the basis for European unity, loses more and more ground. 
The statesmen of democratic Catholicism have disappeared 
from the leading positions in the conservative parties which, 
to maintain their domestic political preeminence, do not want 
to give up their alliance with the national representatives of 
anti-Europism. Those socialists who after the collapse of 
coalition governments were forced into opposition, remain 
in Opposition beside the Communists. Since both represent 
generally about the same social groups, competition arises 
among the two in their fight for higher wages and greater 
social welfare. This competition drives the socialist parties 
ever farther away from common democratic interests. 

One must not be deluded by the fact that the Organization 
for European Unification and the Council of Europe still 
exist. More and more, they become shadow without substance, 
and their development moves in the direction of the old 
League of Nations rather than that of the United Nations. 

This brings us to the Reform of the European Idea. 

The crisis faced by European Unification is well known to 
its early champions. But they are too weak today to see the 
necessary reforms through. Those who sit in the governments 
of European states are bound by domestic or party politics. 
The “elder statesmen” have resigned from almost all councils 
and committees. Yet enough devoted and dedictaed people 
can be found to fight the disease racking European unification. 
But these skilled physicians cannot get close to the sickbed, 
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they have no place to take council and no means to discuss on 
the therapy. In human life it is rare that a sick man volun 
tarily accepts the burdens of a disagreeable therapy. He must 
be made to accept it either by the knowledge that his health 
will give way if he doesn’t or by the persuasive talents of 
his physician who aids him in overcoming the discomfort of 
the treatment. Politically sick Europe will have to be treated 
similarly. 

Regardless of any changes in Russian policies, Europe's 
peoples and statesmen must be reminded that Communism 
is the inveterate foe of personal freedom even if it no longer 
kills its dismissed statesmen or authors who step out of line. 
He who proposes neutrality as a political goal but denounces 
it as highly treasonable revisionism in his own bailiwick 
take Yugoslavia, for instance—he who proclaims co-ex- 
istence between the different political systems on a basis of 
equality but in his own party does not even permit conflicting 
views, is and remains a potential arch enemy of democracy. 
And he who outside the Communist camp employs or 
permits the use of the same methods cannot be a true ally 
against Communism. 

Is it possible to fight the enforced economy of the Com- 
munist system, by developing or supporting similar methods 
in a democracy in order to gain political support from voters 
favoring such methods? Reform of European unification must 
start, therefore with reform of the democratic parties and 
their relations to each other. In 1945, common resistance was 
organized against National Socialism; today common demo- 
cratic aggression must be organized against despotic systems 
Today’s conservative coalitions in Europe are incapable of 
that. Their constant need is to compromise among themselves 
so as to retain their parliamentary majorities against the Com- 
munists or against the Communists and Socialists. In other 
cases, they completely abandon the democratic system of 
voting equality as, for instance, in the constitutional reform 
of the French Republic. Whatever the cause, in effect the 
nationalist elements gain in influence and the democratic 
element in the conservative camp loses out. 

The new leadership of the Catholic Church seems to have 
recognized this complexity. Its proposal to bridge century-old 
schisms may take a long time to be realized. But that such 
a step could be taken at all, a step which, whatever the terms 
for cooperation, must lead to a confederation to take the place 
of the existing hierarchy, is a mighty step forward. Just as 
little can it be doubted that the European parties of demo- 
cratic socialism can be won over to a reform of European 
unification, be it only because of the principle of international- 
ism. The British Labor Party might remain somewhat aloof. 
But like every other British party it will join in active 
cooperation when new successes appear or when the collapse 
of unification efforts threatens the British Commonwealth 
with serious political dangers. 

I have proposed repeatedly to get the original champions 
of the European idea who are no longer active in the Council 
of Europe to join in a sort of committee where intellectual 
leadership is more important than political power. I also 
proposed at the most recent session of the Council of Europe 
that these men and women be invited as honored guests to 
a special 10-year anniversary session this spring. At this 
occasion, a kind of European senate might be created without 
immediately giving it a legal basis. The currently vegetating 
“European Movement” might at the start contribute the 
necessary organizational framework. The majority of this 
committee should—independent of the current political 
function of the individual member—consist about equally 
of representatives of the Christian Democratic camp in its 
original form of 1945 and of representatives of the Social 
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Democratic camp. Individual liberal personalities who have 
remained uninfected by nationalism might make a valuable 
contribution by constituting a link between otherwise con- 
ficting Opinions, 

Of course, no immediate results should be expected from 
such an instrument. Anti-European ideologies in the various 
countries and especially in the French Republic have grown 
too strong tor that. The reform must start where once was 
created the material basis for a unification of Europe: the 
United States. The U. S. is giving continued and indispensable 
support to the European economy and to European defense. 
It has a right to control the effects of this support. It will 
make this aid the more effective, the more it is channelled 
through a central agency. In other words: The material foun- 
dations of European reform must begin with a reform of the 
system of American aid efforts for European peoples. Much as 
the reestablishment of currency convertibility in Europe is to 
be welcomed as a sign of economic recovery, it should not 
be overlooked that at the same time an important mechanism 
for European economic balance has been eliminated: The 
European Payments Union, 

Effective preparation of concrete proposals could be 
achieved through the creation of a small committee of Euro- 
pean experts who after their own consultations confer im- 
mediately with experts from the U. S. 

A reform of the European idea is also necessary to give the 
peoples of the European Soviet satellite nations new con- 
fidence in a better future. The results of the Hungarian 
revolution have shown them that they cannot depend on 
Western military aid in their fight for freedom when such 
aid endangers world peace. And the Soviet Union will see to 
it that it does! Burt a disunited Europe can hardly offer any 
spiritual or emotional magnetism to attract satellite peoples. 
The opposition of young people in the Communist satellite 
nations is not so much directed against the Communist 
property system as against the lack of freedom of thought 
and expression. Add to this that the expected solution of the 
German question—it appears that at least for the time being 
Germany will remain divided—will be considered a victory 
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of Soviet policy in those European nations which are under 
Communist domination. If the long-proclaimed principle 
of German reunification, preceded by free elections, cannot 
be realized, any peace treaty will be considered a second 
Munich by the East European peoples. This effect can only 
be lessened and the people behind the Iron Curtain can only 
be stopped from coming to terms with Communism— 
spiritually and intellectually—if through effective reform 
these people are given this impression of the European idea: 
that Free Europe will re-energize the strength which radiates 
from political and personal freedom against the systems 
where such freedoms do not exist. 

Democratic Europe today is powerless. That this condition 
is not felt more is due to the fact that Soviet Communism 
has likewise been weakened by ideological crises. That being 
the case its intellectual conquest, at first within the free 
European states, should be much easier than it was at the 
time the European idea was first concretely discussed. If the 
European states, if the world’s democracies permit the favor- 
able moment to pass, they will face within a decade a re- 
generated and economically strong Communism whose advance 
into Europe might possibly still be stopped with nuclear 
weapons. But only with these. Certainly not with intellectual 
apathy, not with economic nationalism, not with the extreme 
nationalism of a horde of small European states. 

This state of affairs will surely ensue if we do not allow 
the creative forces for the unification of Europe to become 
effective. This will be possible when Europe's democratic 
parties no longer exhaust their strength in individual states 
in useless and unwanted battles for leadership, but when they 
conserve their strength and unite in political and economic 
cooperation—for the support of democracy and for the defense 
against common enemies. 

Such a system—as we in Austria have had it since 1945— 
creates a stable political concentration vis-a-vis Communism, 
In it, social balance is possible with increased production and 
thus with increased national income. Democratic elections 
determine whether conservative or socialist principles shall 
influence the common program of the government. 
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AM PROUD and happy to be a part of this program of 

the Annual Conference of the United Parents Associations. 
This meeting with its three thousand participants and 
delegates from every school district in our huge city has be- 
me a symbol of the healthy heartbeat of the civic commun- 


<2) 
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ity of New York City. Together we know the educational 


system of this town in all its ramifications. We know its 


problems, and we know its achievements. In the storms and 
controversies that rage about our heads, it is sometimes be- 
wildering to seek support for the things that need to be done 
for the commurity as a whole. Those of us who are profes- 
sionally engaged in that particular struggle think of this or- 
ganization and its annual conference as a symbol of our work 
through the years, and we draw strength from your vitality and 
led mn which validates our own efforts 


, January 10, 1959 


My topic this afternoon is vast—"Keeping Pace with Ex- 
panding Horizons’—and if I really tried to “cover” it, I 
could take all of my thirty minutes and cover a large number 
of things superficially and in the end probably say almost 
nothing worth saying. So I'm going to narrow the topic con- 
siderably. I'm going to tell you first of all how I'm go‘~e to 
narrow it. I do not doubt that education is “budgets”; the -du- 
cation is “investment”; that education is “law and court de- 
cisions,” but I would like to place before you in a variety of 
ways this afternoon the idea that education, as the American 
community now faces it in all of its ramifications, is first of 
all a matter of moral values. 

“Morality” is a big word, I know. Morality is concerned 
with value judgments, with the yardstick with which we 
arrange the order in which we rank our priorities. It is con- 
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cerned with the reasons for placing certain things first, others 
second, yet others third, in the crowding pressure on us of all 
the conflicting drives of modern American and modern world 
political life. If we can once again begin to see these conflicts 
more clearly as a matter of competing values, and if we can 
see the values clearly to which we wish to commit ourselves, 
then the clarity with which we hold our views on what comes 
first, and what comes second and third, will simplify our 
present confusions about budgets, and investment, and the law. 
Money and legislation will fall into their proper perspective if 
we can clarify our own value judgments regarding the needs of 
education, and the various things that compete with it for 
attention in American life. 

In the abstract, of course—and it has been said here a 
number of times this afternoon—in the abstract, faith in 
education comes very high in the American public creed. Even 
those who are just about to use their stiletto on it always 
speak of their faith in education as they sharpen the point of 
their dagger. In the concrete, as we know, especially after the 
last twelve months with Sputnik and all that, there is no 
other branch of American life that receives more brickbats 
than education. 

To refresh your memory of the controversies of this past 
year, let me single out as samples for just a moment, in their 
chronological order, Mr. Luce’s Life Magazine, Admiral Rick- 
over and—just recently—Dorothy Thompson. 

It is only nine months since Life Magazine began its series 
on the “Crisis in Education.” It began with “exclusive pictures 
of a Russian schoolboy versus his United States counterpart,” 
and it was accompanied by full page ads in the metropolitan 
press reproducing Life’s editorial comments.* The “rough haul 
all the way” in the Soviet schools was compared favorably with 
the “relaxed studies” in the United States, leading to the color- 
ful conclusion that “it was time to close our carnival.” Very 
little was said about the real difficulties and problems of 
American education, and a great deal of uncritical praise was 
given to Soviet education without any indication of the sharp 
criticism to which it has been exposed in the Soviet Union 
itself. Since the articles were published the United States De- 
partment of State has made a beginning with its cultural ex- 
change program with the Soviet Union, and in the presence 
of some thirty to forty American educators who have actually 
examined Soviet education, it would today be impossible to 
publish the type of biased fantasy that characterized this 
journalistic debauch. 

Rear Admiral Hyman G. Rickover shared with Life Maga- 
zine the conviction that Sputnik illustrated the superiority of 
Russian education in spite of the obvious fact that the lag in 
our missile program was clearly due to decisions made in the 
Department of Defense and in the Pentagon which in the face 
of the opposition of scientists, who were available, preferred 
to commit limited budgetary appropriations to obsolete forms 
of armament. A part of this sad story has been told in General 
James M. Gavin’s, “War and Peace in the Space Age,” in which 
the responsibility is clearly placed on the political administra- 
tors. 

There are crying weaknesses in American education—and 
Admiral Rickover, unlike Life Magazine, underlined some 
of them in his call for a national educational policy—but they 
are not likely to be remedied by American adoption of a 
Western European type of early selection of pupils to study 
in West Point-type Federal high schools which totally disre- 
gard the basic idea that a school system in all its ramifications 
must necessarily be a part of a national culture, and that it 
must reflect the values of this culture. The Admiral’s physics 





*Cf, for example, The New York Times, March 26, 1958. 
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is up-to-date but his psychology is almost seventeenth century 
in its concern “with the intellect alone,” and he seems to over- 
look the class-structure assumptions which underlie both 
Western European and Soviet educational systems. 

Admiral Rickover’s call for quality in instruction in the 
foreign languages, in the sciences and mathematics is admi- 
rable—but his conception of the reasons for some of our 
American weaknesses in these areas is rooted in a misconcep- 
tion of American educational history or philosophy, and the 
details of his comparisons with Russian or Western European 
education are almost all questionable or unrepresentative. His 
criticism of some of the weaknesses of American education as 
he observed them in his creative engineering work, deserves 
the attention of every American educator but he fails to 
understand the factors in the educational problems of modern 
industrial society—in America as well as in Western Europe or 
Soviet Russia—that make critical controversy about secondary 
education the most widely shared international concern. The 
other day he made a long reference to schools in the Nether- 
lands—and that happens to be rather close to my interest, 
because I once went to school in the Netherlands, being an 
immigrant’s child like so many of us in New York City. His 
facts about Holland were frequently wrong, but I was par- 
ticularly interested in his failure to stress the widespread 
criticism of secondary education in the Netherlands in which 
many features of the American high school are frequently 
cited as models for further study. 

Recently the Ladies’ Home Journal—just to bring this 
record of mass media scandal up to date—published an article 
on American education by Dorothy Thompson, a very dis- 
tinguished and a courageous woman, who has played quite a 
role in American public life. This time she was concerned with 
new school building programs and she actually says—there it is 
in black and white—that the school building program up in 
New England is responsible for the continuation of the eco- 
nomic recession (as an economist, I can think of a few other 
causes that probably had a relationship to that), and she also 
says that the school building program—she doesn’t mention the 
name of the school district, so we cannot check on the facts— 
led to the dismissal of the ablest and most experienced teachers 
in that school district. She has for some reason discovered that 
hot school luncheons are very dangerous because they call for 
lunchrooms, and when you have lunchrooms then you have to 
have new buildings, and her remedy for this is the miraculous 
one of having the children—just as they did when she was a 
young girl—carry their lunches to school as to a picnic. Then 
you wouldn't need any special dining rooms and any additional 
services; you would just do it our in the street. Just visualize 
that in New York City. She also says that a very big argument 
against the hot school lunches is that they are so good that 
when the pupils come home in the evening to a family meal 
they are no longer hungry. 

Your laughter indicates that there is no need for further 
detail. It is interesting to note that in that article which was 
published nine months after Life Magazine's mythology of 
Soviet education and after all the detailed reports on Russian 
education which were published during the interval, we still 
find the statement that: 

for the Soviet system it must be said that those 

children who are able to absorb the only education 

that is offered are really superbly taught, but what is 

the result of our mass education, preposterous indul- 

gence, selective courses at the high school level and 
luxury schools in this country.” 

And so forth, and so on. You would think that when she 

said “mass” education, she would have desired to take a 

critical look at the rest of the sentence because the moment 








you are talking about “mass” education, you have said some- 
thing about “luxury” and “preposterous indulgence” as well. 
But I'm not dealing with the article on its merits. I really 
cited it only to remind you of the storm of uninformed 
onflict that beats about our heads as we try from day to 
dev to do the best we can with the means that are available, 
ind with the public attitudes that prevail. 

| want to say something further about Russian education, 
however, There is no doubr that in the Soviet Union there 
are some amazing achievements if you accept Soviet values, 
and if you keep in mind that the purpose of that education 
is to strengthen the Soviet State and not to make the most 
of the potentials of all kinds of individual human ability. 
The achievements are very impressive, especially if you keep 
in mind where Russian education was only a generation ago. 
These achievements spring largely from things to which 
we might well give some attention in the United States. They 
are first of all anchored in a complete and total commitment 
by the government to the triple A priority in budgets for 
education, The financial estimates vary, of course, and this 
is a very dangerous area in which to move with confidence, 
but I think it is true that with a smaller national income than 
the United States, markedly smaller, the percentage of the 
Soviet national income that goes to education and research 
is probably somewhere between two and three times as high 
as it is in the United States. 

There is also a lesson to be learned in Soviet education 
about the vague bur strategically vital area of “motivation” 
and that holds both for teachers as well as students. If we 
look at Russian education from the perspective of the financial 
and psychological demoralization of the American teaching 
profession which is the result of our chaotic conflict in public 
values, the “motivation” for scholarly and intellectual attain- 
ment in Soviet education seems to be attractively simple. 
[hey have no problems of rising fees in higher education. 
lhey have no problems of highly paid and socially respected 
alternative employment. “Motivation” for intellectual achieve- 
ment is consistently high, both in financial recognition and 
social status. After intensely selective examinations, the Rus- 
sians pay their student to go to college and university. The 
stipends increase, if the grades improve. The highest salaries 

and the greatest public recognition—go to the cop-drawer 
scholars and teachers. It is a picture of a career that moti- 
vates all along the line toward maximum educational achieve- 
ment and these are things to which we might fruitfully give 
some attention if we want to benefit from Russian examples. 

[hey also keep their eye in the elementary and secondary 
schools, but particularly in the elementary schools, on the 
simple but very true idea that education is not completed 
in the schools, that the community does an “educational” job 
ind that if you are concerned with education as a whole, you 
must keep your eye on what takes place in the schools as well 

what takes place outside the schools. This is the role of 
the so-called “pioneer palaces” which carry on a multitude 
of what we would call co-curricular programs parallel to the 
school programs. Many of these programs, of course, are 
oriented to strengthening the awareness of the party line. 
There are very few of us, I think, who would want to share 
in any of that, but most of these programs are also related 
to the widest possible interest in all the various qualities in 
young people that can be developed or strengthened, that 
can be “motivated” toward participation in a fuller use of 
whatever potential abilities or interests might be latently 
available, and which might otherwise be distracted by the 
things that we know so well in our big cities—the distractions 
that are multiplied when we run on “double” sessions—in the 
competition of all the ulterior motives of the big city. 
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If we look at these features of Soviet education for a 
moment—and then think of the conflicting and competing 
values of American life, including the unimaginative and 
insensitive climate of opinion in which nostalgia blinds the 
observer to the facts of life concerning competitive “edu- 
cative” influences that stare every American teacher in the 
face—we get some kind of yardstick to measure the distance 
we must go. Nostalgia for a past that never was characterizes 
a good deal of American public opinion about education. 
Admiral Rickover speaks of “making the diploma mean 
again what it did for centuries: the symbol of years of 
arduous mental discipline and hard work.” He would have 
a hard time if we challenged him to prove the truth of every 
single word of that wishful sentence. 

How often do we hear the fatuous phrase: “Now when 
I was young... .”? In American education we are not dealing 
with people who once were young. We are responsible for 
the education of boys and girls who are young now. In the 
total picture of the formative, that is to say, educational 
influences that are brought to bear on present American 
youth, middle-aged nostalgia about the Victorian past will 
not change the problems of a generation that lives in the 
twilight of changing times. Wishful thinking about formal 
education in the past is likely to overlook some of the most 
crucial challenges to anyone who is really interested in the 
formative forces that are at work on our youth today. We 
cannot go back to the past. We must deal with the present, 
and the boys and girls who are enrolled in our schools and 
colleges today are—if the Lord is merciful and the life ex- 
pectancy tables retain their validity—going to live well on into 
the twenty-first century. 

We are not dealing with “the time when I was young.” 
We are not dealing with the eighteenth or the nineteenth 
century; we're not even dealing with the twentieth century. 
We are now in the second half of the twentieth century. 
Teenagers will increase by forty per cent in the next five years. 
These youngsters are going to live well into the twenty-first 
century with all the implications of coping with the intensified 
rate of scientific, technical and social change of which we see 
so mucl cvidence around us today, and of which we will see 
more evidence tomorrow, and in ten years. In this framework 
nostalgia is a snare. 

Our problems are related to such questions as these: How 
can we prepare youth for the pace of change that is already 
here? How can we get control in some measure of the total 
impact of the educational, that is, formative influences, which, 
apart from the school and together with the school, educate 
young men and young women? How, basically, can we hope 
to get, under these circumstances, young men and young 
women fit, morally fit, for the responsibilities of free society? 

If we can stretch our minds to think a bit about those broad 
questions, we might get some perspective on the narrow, 
uninformed, and unimaginative criticism that beats about us 
all the time, and then these storms of controversy will fall 
back into their right proportion and we may begin to see 
that we haven't even scratched the surface in the challenge 
that this problem of getting young men and young women 
fic for the intellectual and moral responsibilities of free 
society really presents to us in the second half of the twentieth 
century. 

In this broad perspective we may also appreciate the 
silliness of discussing these things in the United States in 
1959 in terms of whether or not we can afford to do the 
things that we need to do. We have the highest national 
income in our history or in any other countries’ history. The 
question of whether we can afford the quantity or quality 
of education we need is fundamentally childish and absurd. 
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Of course we can, in the richest land of the world, afford to 
pay for our own survival as a free society, and that’s what 
we're talking about. , 

With a population increase of three million a year and 
in the face of the depreciating purchasing power of the dollar, 
nothing is more normal or predictable than increasing budgets 
for education on all levels. The vital question is not concerned 
with the increased cost of qualitative and quantitative im- 
provements in education. The basic choice that faces us is 
between expenditures for education of all types and ex- 
penditures for all other things, and this is why there is so 
much sniping. Much of the sniping comes from critics who 
are thinking of the other things, and that’s why I say it is 
basically a moral question. It’s a question of clarifying our 
own value judgments determining for ourselves what comes 
first, what comes second, what comes third, and then applying 
that clarified moral judgment to the wealth and the income 
that we have. 

The complacency that characterizes current American at- 
titudes toward education is in some ways more disturbing 
than the emotional hysteria which followed the first impact 
of Sputnik. We jump from one extreme to another blaming 
the schools for Washington’s and the Pentagon’s lack of 
imagination in public administration and support of defense 
research, and then tightening budgetary provisions for edu- 
cation at the very moment when only a radical breakthrough 
in financial support can prevent our educational system from 
becoming a swamp of mediocrity in the near future. I mean 
“swamp of mediocrity” in the sense of the type of fiscal and 
financial incentives we must have to secure and to retain the 
kind of quality in human talent which we must recruit in 
our educational system. 

This is not merely a question of more adequate provision 
for gifted students, although we obviously need that, too, 
for reasons that are directly related to national survival and 
for technical and scientific training. With 600 million Chinese 
—and I am told that it is now closer to 630 million (there 
are 15 million mew Chinese every year)—and more than 
200 million people in the Soviet Union itself, our man and 
woman power resources will be limited on all levels of po- 
tential ability and service. If we rely merely on quantity, we 
will be licked from the very beginning. Our program must 
aim at quality, the maximum qualitative use of a limited 
quantity. A country’s educational system is simply an ex- 
pression of its culture in general. After several months of 
irresponsible emotional journalism of the type that I have 
just described—in some of our largest media of public mis- 
information—we now seem to understand the absurdity of the 
comparisons with Soviet education that were so prominent 
immediately after Sputnik. Russian education has its strengths 
—I have mentioned some of them—and it has its weaknesses, 
but it is a part of Soviet culture in general, and its discipline 
as well as its motivation is a part of the discipline and moti- 
vation of Soviet society in general. 

Today we seem to understand that it is easy to confuse 
quantitative and qualitative factors in American comparisons 
with a Soviet educational system in which the primary purpose 
is the strengthening of the Soviet State. From a Russian 
standpoint it may be quite legitimate to conceal the con- 
scription of Soviet youth for industrial and agricultural em- 
ployment as a program of “polytechnical” education. It would 
be folly, however, to regard such a program as an answer to 
the glaring and growing weaknesses of our American educa- 
tional system which is a part of American culture and which 
must draw its support from American values. 

Americans understand crash programs when it comes to 
the production of pig iron and shipping tonnage. If we 
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appropriate enough money, increase prices and wages, and 
redirect labor and management by the appropriate changes in 
incentives, we can in a short while—we've shown it several 
times—achieve impressive results. The techniques are simple 
and well understood, and the time requirements are short 
When the final product is an educated man or woman with 
all the built-in requirements of early academic selection of 
gifted students and a lifetime of commitment to a career of 
scholarship and respect for intellectual achievement, the prob 
lem calls for a major recasting of cultural and of time 
perspectives. 

It is reported that the Soviet lead time in the production 
of new types of missiles is less than half of the comparabl« 
period in American industry. This is a major challenge to 
American industrial and political ingenuity. The lead time 
in the production of new college teachers is, however, at least 
ten years and the current and predicted enrollment in American 
colleges and universities in the next ten years will call for 
hundreds of thousands of additional college teachers who are 
not now in training. This is 1959 and a college teacher who 
is to serve in 1969 should be in production at this very 
moment, Short-term crash programs will not remedy this 
fatal flaw, and a time lag in this program will be inextricably 
interwoven with future technical and military weaknesses. 

New York City has for more than a century supported a 
municipal system of free higher education. Unlike Soviet 
Russia which discovered the social advantages of tuition-free 
higher education only a few years ago, we have practiced 
this ideal of full use of talent on all levels of social and 
economic advantage ever since the establishment of the 
original municipal college by public referendum. We train 
the teachers in the city’s public schools, and we prepare an 
exceptionally high percentage of the nation’s scholarly and 
research talent, a percentage which can only be compared 
nationally with the contributions of Harvard University and 
the University of California. 

In a recent announcement by the New York State Depart 
ment of Education of the winners of the new Board of 
Regents College Teaching Fellowships, it was stated that 
thirty-eight of the seventy awards went to graduates of New 
York City’s four municipal colleges. We have 54% of the 
successful candidates, and we have 18% of the undergradu- 
ate college enrollment in the state. This is an eloquent 
comment on the intellectual quality as well as on the motiva- 
tion of our students. These are fellowships for individual 
students who could qualify because of the equality of oppor- 
tunity that is made available by the existence of the colleges. 
The fellowships themselves do nothing to strengthen the 
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somewhere and a total absence of standards elsewhere, in 
school boards that do not see the importance of foreign 
languages or mathematics and therefore prefer to pay the 
salaries of the basketball coach or the teacher of cheerleaders, 
and we can also find them in wasteful competition and 
rivalry in chaotic recruiting procedures, both of faculty and 
students. There are also areas of strength on all levels, and 
it is sad to have to report today that achievements are more 
frequently reflected in the observations of foreign visitors, 
such as, visiting professors and large numbers of foreign 
students who enroll in our American colleges or professional 
schools. The real challenge in American education does not lie 
in programs which annually have to provide for larger num- 
bers. We should apply qualitative standards based upon our 
own best practice and we should seek to develop methods of 
generalizing our best existing practice wherever it may be 
found under public or private auspices, and this will hold 
within a given school system or between a variety of systems. 

Our weaknesses are not merely financial. They are also 
structural and they are rooted in public attitudes towards in- 
tellectual achievement. When we indulge in sentimental 
rhetoric about the virtues of the American system of local 
control of education and simultaneously praise the high 
standards of secondary schools in Western European countries, 
we might consider the possibility that some of the crucial 
weaknesses of American education arise from the Jocal school 
authorities’ inability to understand the strategic importance 
of programs for gifted students, and of instruction in such 
subjects as foreign languages and mathematics. 

As long as industry and the public service pay higher 
salaries to beginning college graduates than the present genera- 
tion of high school or college teachers receive in many parts of 
the country, even impressive increases in the number of science 
and mathematics students—and we in the New York City 
colleges are producing a handsome share of them, and I might 
add an increasing share under the present conditions—you 
will find that this achievement will not result in the reduction 
of present or future teacher shortages for the simple reason 
that the educational salary scales are not competitively at- 
tractive. The vocational choices of our students are not deter- 
mined in our schools or colleges. They are determined by 
American society itself, of which American schools and col- 
leges are merely a cultural expression. 

The great challenge of 1959 is only superficially concerned 
with balanced budgets or with rockets to the moon and beyond 

including the one that got lost in the solar system. It calls 
for the rearrangement of our national priorities with a view 
to training our best minds on all levels to their full potential. 
In a ten-year perspective this may be our only chance for 
national survival in a world in which only a nation which 


respects trained intelligence will be able to survive. 

“Education,” Woodrow Wilson said a long time ago, “is 
a branch of statesmanship.” In other words, it is not just a 
matter of running a school or a college. We live in a time 
of danger and also in a time of great hope. Whoever offers us 
complacency blinds us to the danger and denies us the hope. 
Every society gets the kind of youth it deserves. Young people 
do not make the world in which they grow up. Adults make 
the world in which young people grow up. These are simple 
words. They describe a terrifying characteristic of our present 
society 

Every society gets the kind of young people, the kind of 
youth it deserves. A social order should be judged—as Justice 
Brandeis used to say—not by its wealth or its productivity 
but by the kind of men and women that it makes. And, in 
Justice Brandeis’ words, if we are to be guided by the light 
of reason in education, “we must let our minds be bold.” 
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